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INTRODUCTION. 



Some two years ago being engaged in writing for the 
Master's degree a series of essays on The Political Ideas 
of Modern Japan — published in book form by the 
University of Iowa, and later republished in Japan — I 
had to read a considerable number of books and review- 
articles by foreign writers on various topics connected 
with Japanese life. It then occured to me that a com- 
pilation of the views of some of the representative foreign 
writers on Japan would be of great interest as well as of 
great benefit to the reading public, especially to younger 
readers, at home. While at the University of Wisconsin, 
where I continued my academic life after having left the 
University of loWa, its better equipped library tempted 
me frequently to undertake the difficult task of editing the 
views of foreign observers of Japan. I found, however, 
that it would be too ambitious a task to assume amid the 
host of daily duties required of a university student. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, a period of idleness since 
the spring of 1903 has been imposed upon me, because of 
ail oft-recurring illness. A year of enforced leisure which 
has been spent on the Pacific Coast, mostly at Seattle, 
has afforded me a unique opportunity to execute my long- 
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cherished plan. Although libraries to which I had access 
were not of sufficient scope yet the materials I had 
gathered from all available sources were thought sufficient 
to form a book of considerable size. The collection is, of 
•course, far from being exhaustive, but is, I hope, none the 
less interesting. In any event, I have taken care to 
make it represent most of the prominent writers on 
Japan, so far as it lies within my power. 

Being intended as reading for students of English, 
this book has given no space to Continental writers who 
have written in languages other than English. However, 
a few authoritative English translations of some German 
writings have been selected. In view, also, of the fact 
that this book was primarily conceived to furnish the 
younger element of our nation with wholesome reading, I 
have deliberately avoided quoting criticisms and observa- 
tions on such matters as might offend a keen sense of 
propriety. 

In editing this book, my attitude towards different 
writers has been that of an impartial reader ; making no 
discrimination between views favorable or unfavorable 
to Japan, between correct or incorrect representation. 
As can be understood from its title, this work has been 
so planned as to voice fairly all conflicting and con- 
tradictory opinions which have come under my notice. 
Approval or disapproval on my part of such opinions 
has had nothing to do with the present undertaldng. 
Even malignant and sinister criticisms of us would 
have been included had they been found in my reading. 
If in this book friendly opinions overbalance adverse 
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criticisms, it is not because I was reluctant to give due 
regard to the latter. The fact is that I have endeavored 
without much success to find as many discouraging as 
encouraging views. Eulogists are abundant, but denunci- 
ators rare. The most the alien critic has said against us 
is that we lack the sense of modesty and sobriety ; that 
our merchants do not possess business-like qualities, being 
petty, shilly-shallying and untrustworthy ; that the in- 
habitants of Nippon have no interest in metaphysical 
problems. But even. for such charges as these most of 
them find apologists of one sort or another. Think of 
Lafcadio Hearn, Sir Edwin Arnold, Mrs. Hugh Eraser, 
Arthur Diosy, Edward S. Morse, and you will easily 
realize what panegyrics and eulogies foreign friends have 
lavished upon us. This list will be lengthened to a much 
greater degree if you enumerate authors who are less 
enthusiastic or less prominent. While such laudatory 
terms contain a certain amount of truth, ws should be 
slow to approve them without discrimination. To be 
sure, there is not less superficiality in the excessive praise 
lavished upon us than in the harshest criticism. I must 
be more than disappointed if the Japanese reader of this 
book is not reflective enough to consider whether there is 
reality behind the commendation uttered by the foreign 
admires of Japan, but carelessly allows himself to be 
flattered injo the belief that his country has attanined a 
state of civilisation far superior to that of Western nations, 
thus falling into that most deplorable sort of arrogance — 
national egotism or chauvinism, and prejudice. When 
we read glowing words of praise, we must not rejoice but 
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meditate. If we come across acrimonious utterance flung 
in our faces, we should calmly reflect instead of frowning 
or ignoring them. There can never be a great future for 
a nation which is reluctant to recognize its faults and 
shortcomings. Conforming to the dictum of the great 
moral Teacher, we should hesitate to behold the mote in 
others' eyes, and always b6 ready to consider the beam in 
our own. 

Were I to write a book on America or any other 
foreign country I would rather be blamed as an indulgent 
observer than be called a harsh critic. Such would be the 
safest course for one who writes about a nation whose moral 
conceptions and ideals, and manners and customs, are as 
widely different from his own as heaven is from earth. 
Is it not greatly due to a similar precaution that foreign 
writers have been ever generous towards us ? Moreover, 
to a more critical and thoughtful reader it ought to be 
clear enough that even in agreeable compliments of 
foreign writers on Japan there lurks some thought which 
is not after all pleasing to us. Many an Edwin Arnold 
has become enamoured of the Land of the Rising Sun, or 
rather of some one in it, and, as Stafford Eansome aptly 
says, endeavoured to Japouify himself at short notice and 
without being able to speak a word of Japanese. Are 
we really complimented when such an author as this tells 
the world that Japan is peopled with dear gigghng dolls, 
living in dear little miniature houses made of card board, 
and eating fairy food out of miniature dishes ? Has any 
writer attributed to us that solid and endurable nature, 
that sturdy, and strenuous quality, which forms the back- 
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bone of a strong nation ? Are artistic proclivities, grace- 
fulness, neatness, fine manners, engaging courtesy — are 
these ^er se elements that make a great nation? Have 
we any reason to rejoice when a man like M. Pierre Loti 
seems to take Japan as a bright and fascinating freak of 
geography and ethnology ? To be brief, Japan is or at 
least has been, in the eyes of most of her admirers, like 
an innocent sweet damsel to be petted and played with, 
and not like a strong man commanding the respect of all 
who come in contact with him. 

He who has been delighted with the charming compli- 
ments expressed by the writers represented in this book is 
more than likely to feel that he was gravely deceived by 
those authors when he goes abroad and becomes ac- 
quainted with the disagreeable, almost hostile, attitude of 
ordinary people towards him and his country. The 
moment he lands at a foreign port especially at such 
places on the Pacific coast of America as Seattle and San 
Francisco, he will be welcomed by the vilest sort of 
epithets. The wild " kid " will call him " John China- 
man," the street loafer will whisper in his ears such in- 
decent names as will make him blush with mingled feel- 
ings of anger and shame, and the press will print in big 
staring letters such slipshod vulgarisms as " Jap," " little 
brown man," and the like. He will find all these and 
hundreds of other disagreeable things in countries where 
he expected to meet the most flattering and dehghtful 
compliments. To a reader such as he I must explain 
that those foreigners who have studied and endeavoured 
to understand Japan form a mere fraction as compared 
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with the great mass among whicli prevails dense igno- 
rance regarding things Japanese. The favorable senti- 
ment expressed in most of the articles contained in this 
book is that of the learned class of foreigners, but not that 
prevalent among common people. 

The present war with Eussia will no doubt greatly assist 
in introducing Japan to a vastly wider circle of foreign 
acquaintances and in doing away with many of the mis- 
understandings that have been preventing the Westerners 
from establishing a closer friendship with the greatest of 
all the Oriental races. The China- Japan war has already 
proved of some service in a similar direction. The pending 
conflict immensely vaster in its significance and magnitude 
will work out a result infinitely greater. The Japanese of 
New Japan are anxious almost to a man, if I mistake 
not, to see their country cease to be regarded as a land 
inhabited by dear little doll-like people, as the land of 
miniature landscape gardens, of quaint tea-houses, and 
of weird temples. Who is to blame, even after our 
victories over the Great Northern Power, for that popular 
misconception that we are only pretty weaklings, and how 
shall we force the foreigner to believe that " the steam- 
whistle, the newspaper, the voting-tablet, the postal-box 
at every street-corner and even in remote villages, the 
clerk in shop and bank and public office hastily summoned 
from our side to answer the ring of the telephone bell, the 
railway replacing the palanquin, the iron-clad replacing 
the war-junk, — ^that these and a thousand other startl- 
ing changes testify that Japan is transported ten 
thousand niiles away from her former moorings ? " 
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My labour will be more than rewarded if the foreign 
reader of this book lays hold of the fact that the Japanese 
of the new school do not care to be exploited for those 
old, quaint, and beautiful;' things Japrnese ; ' that they 
want to be something else, and something else than what 
they have been ; while the Japanese reader bears in mind 
that upon his shoulders rests the grave responsibility of 
realizing the Greater Japan which is no longer the 
habitation of dear little weaklings. 

I should not conclude this note without acknowledg- 
ing my indebtedness to Mrs. Alberta Kristoferson of 
Seattle, whose interest in my work and well-being has 
facilitated the attempt of editing this book. I must 
also express my affectionate gratitude to my friend Prof. 
T. Murai who has rendered me invaluable assistance in 
the publication of this book. Besides various other 
services, he has read the proof from the beginning to the 
end — the most uninteresting part of the multifarious pro- 
cesses of book- publishing. 



Kabl Kiyoshi Kawakami. 



Seattle, Washington, U. S. A. 
May 1904. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF JAPAN.-I. 



Friday, November 15th, 1878. 

Land ahoy ! The islands of Japan are in sight, and 
the entrance to the bay is reached at 4 p.m. The sail 
up this bay is never to be forgotten. The sun set as we 
entered, and then came such a sky as Italy cannot rival. 
I have seen it pictured as deluging Egypt with its glory, 
but we have yet to see. Fusiyama itself shone forth 
under its rays, its very summit clear, more than 14,000 
feet above us. The clouds in large masses lay east and 
west of the peak, but cowering far below, as if not one 
speck dared to rise to its crown. It stood alone in 
solitary grandeur, by far the most impressive mountain 
I have yet seen ; for mountains, as a rule, are disappoint- 
ing, the height being generally attained by gradations. 
It is only to Fusiyama, and such as it, rising alone in 
one unbroken pyramid, that one can apply Schiller's 
grand line, 

" Ye are the things which tower," 
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Fusiyama towers beyoud any crag or peak I know of ; 
and I do not wonder that in early days the Japanese 
made the home of their gods upon its crest. 

It was nine o'clock when the anchor dropped, and in 
a few minutes, after small boats crowded alongside to 
take us ashore. Until you are rowed in style, in a sampan 
never flatter yourself you have known the grotesque 
in the way of transportation. Fancy a large, wide canoe, 
with a small cabin in the stern, the deck in front 
lower than the sides, and on this four creatures, resem- 
bling nothing on earth so much as the denDons in the Black 
Crooh, minus most of the covering. They stand two on 
each side, but not in a line, and each works a long oar 
scull-fashion, accompanying each stroke with shouts such 
as we never heard before ; the last one steers as well as 
sculls with his oar, and thus we go propelled by these 
yelling devils, who apparently work themselves into a 
state of fearful excitement. We land finally, pass the 
Custom House without examination, and with sea-legs 
which are far from steady reach our hotel. A bite of supper 
— but what fearful creatures again to bow and wait on us ! 
More demons. We laugh every minute at some funny 
performance, and wonder where we can be ; but how 
surprisingly good everything is which we eat or drink on 
land after twenty-two days at sea ! — Andrew Carnegie,* 
Bound the World, p.p. 34-36. 

* * H ;&« ©E^ * - 3^ ¥ - lt=FAW-b+A¥+ J3 +- a M S^ff 
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November 19th, 1878. 

We have been three days in Japan, and all we can tell 
you is that we are powerless to convey more than the 
faintest idea of that which meets us at every turn. Had 
we to return to-morrow, we should still feel that we had 
been fully compensated for our journey. Though we 
have seen most of the strange, and novel which Europe 
has to show, a few hours' stroll in Yokohama or Tokio 
has revealed to us more of the unexpected than all we 
ever saw elsewhere. No country I have visited till now 
has proved as strange as I had imagined it ; the contrary 
obtains here. All is so far beyond what I had pictured it 
that I am constantly regretting so few of my friends will 
probably ever visit Japan to see and enjoy for themselves. 
Let me try to describe a walk. We are at the hotel door, 
having received the repeated bows, almost to the ground, 
of numerous demons. A dozen big fellows rush up, each 
between the shafts of his " jinrikshaw " like a cab-horse, 
and invite us to enter, just as cabmen do elsewhere. But 
look at their costume, or shall I rather say want of 
■costume ? No shoes, unless a mat of straw secured with 
straw strings twisted around and between the big toe and 
the next one may be called a shoe ; legs and body bare, 
except a narrow strip of rag around the loins ; and such a 
hat ! it is either of some dark material, as big as the head 
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of a barrel (I do not exaggerate), to shelter them from 
sun and rain, or a light straw flat of equal size. These 
are the Bel toes, who will run and draw you eighteen 
miles in three hours and a quarter, this being the distance 
and time by " jinrikshaw " to Tokio. We decline their 
proffers and walk on. What is this? A man on stilts t 
His shoes are composed of a fiat wooden sole about a 
quarter of an inch thick, on which the foot rests, elevated 
upon two similar pieces of board, about four inches high, 
placed crosswise about three inches apart. On the edges 
of these cross-pieces he struts along. A second has solid 
wooden pieces of equal height, a third has flat straw 
shoes, a fourth has none. Look out behind ! What is 
this noise? " Hulda, hulda, hulda ! " shouted in our 
ears. We look around, and four coolies, as naked as 
Adam, one at each corner of a four-wheel truck, pushing 
a load of iron and relieving themselves at every step by 
those uneai-thly groans. Never have we seen that indis- 
pensable commodity transported in that fashion before. 
But look there ! A fishmonger comes with a basket 
swinging on each end of a bamboo pole carried over the 
shoulder — all single loads are so carried — and yonder goes 
a water-carrier, carrying his stoups in the same manner, 
while over his shoulders he has flung a coat that would 
make the reputation of a clown in the circus. The dress 
of the women is not so varied, but their painted lips and 
whitened necks, and, in the case of the married women, 
their blackened teeth, afford us much cause for staring, 
although I cannot bear to look upon these hideous-looking 
wretches when they smile ; I have to turn my eyes away. 
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How women can be induced to make such disgusting 
frights of themselves I cannot conceive, but Fashion — 
Fashion does anything. The appearance of the children 
is comical in the extreme. They are so thickly padded 
■with dress upon dress as to give them the look of little fat 
Esquimaux. The women invariably carry them on their 
backs, Indian fashion. Here are two Japs meeting in 
the middle of the street. They bow three times, each in- 
clination lower and more profound than the preceding 
one, infinite care being taken to drop the proper number 
of inches befitting their respective ranks, and then shake 
their own hands in token of their joy. We soon reach 
the region of the shops. These are small booths, and 
squat on the floor sit four or five men and women around 
a brazier, warming their hands while they smoke. All 
the shops are of wood, but a small part is constructed of 
mud, and is said to be fire-proof. Into this the valuables 
are instantly thrown when one of the very frequent fires 
occurs. The floors are matted, and kept scrupulously 
clean. No one thinks of entering without first taking his 
shoes off. The shop floors are raised about eighteen 
inches above the street, and on the edges purchasers sit 
sidewise and make their bargains. The entire street is a 
pavement, as no horses are to be provided for. — Andrew 
Carnegie,* Bound ihe World, p.p. 36-38. 

* ;^©-^ t * - ->¥-»>@-ai--C?)J5f^.^ill^i 5 ICO^i I!) , Bound 
the World |l7Ci*-»¥— &'ia:^!l:110±lii L-CSHS^nSI-S 
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Whatever you do, don't expatiate, in the presence of 
Japanese of the new school, on those old, quaint, and beauti- 
ful things Japanese which rouse your most genuine admira- 
tion. Antiquated persons do doubtless exist here and there to 
whom Buddhist piety is precious ; others may still seeretly 
cherish the swordg bequeathed to them by their knightly 
forefathers ; quite a little coterie has taken up with art ; 
and there are those who practise the tea ceremonies, 
arrange flowers according to the traditional esthetic rules, 
and even perform the mediaeval lyric dramas. But all 
this is merely a backwater. Speaking generally, the 
educated Japanese have done with their past. They want 
to be somebody else and something else than what they 
have been and still partly are. When Sir Edwin Arnold 
came to Tokyo, he was entertained at a banquet by a dis- 
tinguished company including officials, journalists, and pro- 
fessors, in fact, representative modern Japanese of the best 
class. In returning thanks for this hospitality. Sir Edwin 
made a speexjh in which he lauded, Japan to the skies — and 
lauded it justly — as the nearest approach to Paradise qr to 
Lotusland — so fairy-like, said he, is its scenery, so exquisite 
its ai-t, so much more lovely still that almost divine sweet- 
ness of disposition, that charm of demeanour, that politeness 
humble without servility and elaborate without affectation, 
which place Japan high above all other countries in near- 
ly all those things that make life worth living. (We do 
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not give his exact woids, but we give the general drift.) — 
Now, do you think that the Japanese were satisfied with 
this meed of praise? Not a bit of it. Out comes an 
article next morning in the chief paper which had been 
represented at the banquet — an article acknowledging, 
indeed, the truth of Sir Edwin's description, but pointing 
out that it conveyed, not praise, but pitiless condenmation. 
Art forsooth, scenery, sweetness of disposition ! cries 
this editor. Why did not Sir Edwin praise us for huge 
industrial enterprises, for commercial talents, for wealth, 
political sagacity, powerful armaments ? Of course it is 
because he could not honestly do so. He has guaged us 
at our true values, and tells us in effect that we are only 
pretty weaklings. 

Since Sir Edwin Arnold's time, doubtless, the China 
war has been fought and won, and has proved to an 
astonished world and to the Japanese themselves that 
they are no weaklings, but extremely plucky, practical 
men. Since his time, too, Japan's sunny towns and even 
her green valleys have been darkened by the smoke of 
factory and chimneys, and the flag of her merchant 
marine has been seen on every sea. Nevertheless, the 
feeling above alluded to persists, and to us it appears per- 
fectly natural under the circumstances. For, after all, 
Japan must continue ever more.and more to modernise her- 
self if the basis of her new departure is to remain solid, if 
her swiftly growing ambition is to be gratified, and if her 
minister of finance is to be able to make both ends meet. 
Besides which, our European world of thought, of enter- 
prise, of colossal scientific achievement, has been as much a 
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wonder-world to the Japanese as Old Japan could ever 
be to us. There is this difference, however. Old Japan 
was to us a delicate little wonder-world of sylphs and 
fairies. Europe and America, with their railways, their 
telegraphs, their gigantic commerce, their gigantic armies 
and navies, their endless applied arts founded on chemis- 
try and mathematics, were to the Japanese a wonder- 
world of irresistible genii and magicians. The Japanese 
have, it is true, evinced less appreciation of our literature. 
They esteem us whimsical for attaching so much import- 
ance as we do to poetry, to music, to religion, to specula- 
tive disquisitions. Our material greatness has completely 
dazzled them, as well it might. They knov/ also well 
enough — for every Eastern nation knows it — that our 
Christian and humanitarian professions are really nothing 
but bunkum. The history of India, of Egypt, of Turkey, 
is no secret to them. Equally familiar is the sweet 
reasonableness of California's treatment of the Chinese, 
while poor little Hawaii seems likely to be gobbled up 
under their very noses. They would be blind indeed, 
did they not see that their best security for safety and 
success lies in the endeavor not to be too different from 
the rest of mankind ; for the mob of Western nations will 
tolerate eccentricity of appearance no more than will a 
mob of roughs. 

Indeed, scarecely any even among those who implore 
the Japanese to remain as they are, refrain, as a matter 
of fact, from urging them to make aU sorts of changes. 
" Japanese dress for ladies is simply perfection," we hear 
one of these persons cry ; " only don't • you think that 
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gloves might be added with advantage ? And then, too, 
ought not something to be done with the skirt to prevent 
it from opening in the front, just for the sake of decency 
you know ? " — Says another, whose special vanity is 
Japanese music (there is considerable distinction about 
this taste, for it is a rare one) — says he — " Now please 
keep your music from perishing. Keep it just as it is, so 
curious to the archaeologist, so beautiful, for all that the 
jeerers may say. There is only one small thing which I 
would advise you to do, and that is to harmonise it. Of 
course that would change its character a little. But no 
one would notice it, and the general effect would be 
improved." — Yet another, an enthusiast for faience, wishes 
Japanese decorative methods to be retained, but to be 
applied to French forms, because no cup or plate made in 
Japan is so perfectly round as are the products of French 
kilns. A fourth delights in Japanese brocade, but 
suggests new breadths, in order to suit making up into 
European dresses. A fifth wants to keep Japanese paint- 
ing exactly as it is, but with the trivial addition of 
perspective. A sixth — but a truce to the quoting of these 
self-confuting absurdities. Put into plain English, they 
mean, "Do so-and-so, only don't do it. Walk north, 
and at the same time take care to proceed in a southerly 
direction." 

Meanwhile the Japanese go their way. Who could 
expect that either their social conditions or their arts 
should remain unaltered when all the causes which pro- 
duced the Old Japan of our dreams have vanished ? 
Feudalism has gone, isolation has gone, beliefs have been 
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shattered, new idols have been set up, new and pressing 
needs have arisen. In the place of chivalry there is indus- 
trialism, in the place of a small class of aristocratic native 
connoisseurs there is a huge and hugely ignorant foreign 
public to satisfy. All the causes have changed, and yet 
it is expected that the effects will remain as heretofore ! 

No. Old Japan is dead, and the only decent thing to 
do with the corpse is to bury it. Then you can set up a 
monument over it, and, if you like, come and worship 
from time to time at the grave ; for that would be quite 
" Japanesy." This unpretentious book is intended to be, 
as it were, the epitaph recording the many and extraordi- 
nary virtues of the deceased, — his virtues, but also his 
frailities. For, more careful of fact than the generality of 
epitaphists, we have ventured to speak out our whole 
mind on almost every subject, and to call things by their 
names, being persuaded that true appreciation is always 
critical as well as kindly. — B. H. Chamberlain, Things 
Japanese* p p. 2-7. 



THE MOST PARADOXICAL KACE. 



The Japanese are the enigma of this century ; the most 
inscrutable, the most paradoxical of races. They and 
their outward surroundings are so picturesque, theatrical, 
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and artistic that at moments tbey appear a nation of 
poseurs— all their world a stage, and all their men and 
women merely players ; a tj-ifling, superficial, fantastic 
people, bent- on nothing but pleasing effects. Again, the 
Occidental is as a babe before the deep mysteries, the 
innate wisdom, the philosophies, the art, the thought, the 
subtle refinements of this finest branch of the yellow race. 
To generalize, to epitomize is impossible ; for they are so 
opposite and contradictory, so unlike all other Asiatic 
peoples, that analogy fails. They are at once the most 
sensitive, ai-tistic, and mercurial of hmnan beings, and the 
most impassible, conventional, and stolid ; at once the 
most logical, profound, and conscientious, and the most 
irrational, superfical, and indifferent ; at once the most 
stately, solemn, and taciturn, and the most playful, 
whimsical, and loquacious. While history declares them 
aggresive, cruel, and revengeful, experience proves them 
yielding, merciful, and gentle. The same centuries in 
which was devised the elaborate refinement of cha no 
yu saw tortures, persecutions, and battle-field butcheries 
unparalleled. The same men who spent half their lives 
in lofty meditation, in indicting poems, and fostering art, 
devoted the other half to gross pleasures, to backing their 
enemies in pieces, and watching a hara Jciri with delight. 
Dreaming, procrastinating, and referring all things to that 
mythical mionichi (to-morrow), they can yet amaze one 
with a wizard-like rapidity of action and accomplishment. 
The same spirit which built the Shinagawa forts during 
the three months of Commodore Perry's absence at times 
animates the most dilatory tradesmen and coolies. 
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There is no end to the surprises of Japanese character, 
and the longer the foreigner lives among them the less 
does he understand the people, and the less do his facts 
contribute to any explanation. Their very origin is 
mysterious, their Ainos the rock on which ethnologists 
founder. Their physical types present so many widely 
differing peculiariries that one cannot believe in any com- 
mon source, or in the preservation of the race from out- 
side influences for so many centuries. Some coolies 
possess the fiuely-cut features, peifectly-modeUed surfaces, 
and proudly-set head of a Roman emperor. Some peer 
exhibits the features, the stolidity, and the slow, guttural 
articulation of a Sioux Indian, and it is co}nmon to see 
coolies identical in figure and countenance with the native 
races of the north-west coast of Amei-ica. One group of 
children might come from an Alaskan village, and in 
another group frolic the counterparts of Eichter's fisher 
boys of Italy. At times the soft, musical speech flows 
like Italian ; at other times it is rough and harsh, and 
rumbles with consonants. 

Their very simplicity, their childlike naivete, deceives 
one into a conviction of their openness, while a mysterious, 
invisible, unconquerable barrier rises forever between us 
and them. The divergence of life and thought began in 
Western Asia too many ages since for the races that fol- 
lowed the setting sun to find, at this late day, the clew to 
the race that sought the source of the sun's rising. China, 
which once gave the Japanese their precepts and models 
and teachers, shows now more differences than resem- 
blances. Far as the pupils have departed from the tradi- 
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tions of the instructor, there yet remains a celestial con- 
serYatism, a worship of dry formality, and a respect for 
the conventional which the new order overcomes but 
slowly. The missionaries in China, who have to contend 
against the apathy or open hostility and the horrible sur- 
roundings of the native population, greatly admire the 
Japanese, and envy their colleagues who live in so beauti- 
ful a country, among so clean, courteous, and friendly a 
people, so eager to learn and so quick to acquire. It is 
true that foreign merchants and officials in China laud 
the superior qualities of the Celestial, and infer a super- 
ficiality and want of seriousness in the Japanese ; but the 
alien who has dwelt in Japan experiences a new home- 
sickness when he exchanges a Japanese port for one 
across the Yellow Sea, with " Nanking " instead of 
" Nippon " servitors about him. The Japanese make an 
unconscious appeal to the sentiment deeper than mere 
admiration, but the secret of the fascinatioji they exercise 
defies analysis. — Eliza Euhamah Scidmore, Jinrikisha 
Days in Japan, p.p. 369-371. 



THE IMPERMANENT CHARACTER 
OF THINGS JAPANESE. 



Generally speaking, we construct for endurance, the 
Japanese for impermanency. Few things for common 
use are made in Japan with a view to durability. The 
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straw sandals worn out and replaced at each stage of a 
journey ; the robe consisting of a few simple widths loose- 
ly stitched together for weariijg, and unstitched again for 
washing ; the fresh chop-sticks served to each new guest 
at a hotel ; the light shoji frames serving at once for 
windows and walls, and repapered twice a year ; ths 
mattings renewed every autumn, — all these are but 
random examples of countless small things in daily life 
that illustrate the national contentment with imperma- 
nency. 

What is the story of a common Japanese dwelling ? 
Leaving my home in the morning, I observe, as I pass 
the corner of the next street crossing mine, some men 
setting up bamboo poles on a vacant lot there. Eeturn- 
ing after five hours' absence, I find on the same lot the 
skeleton of a two-story house. Next forenoon I see that 
the walls are nearly finished already, — mud and wattles. 
By sundown the roof has been completely tiled. On the 
following morning I observe that the mattings have been 
put down, and the inside plastering has been finished. 
In five days the house is completed. This, of course, is a 
cheap building ; a fine one would take much longer to put 
up and finish. But Japanese cities are for the most part 
composed of such common buildings. They are as cheap 
as they are simple. 

I cannot now remember where I first met with the 
observation that the curve of the Chinese roof might pre- 
serve the memory of the nomad tent. The idea haunted 
me long after I had ungratefully forgotten the book in 
which I found it ; and when I first saw, in Izumo, the 
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singular structure of the old Shinto temples, with queer 
cross-projections at their gable-ends and upon their roof- 
ridges, the suggestion of the forgotten essayist about the 
possible origin of much less ancient forms returned to me 
with great force! But there is much in Japan besides 
primitive architectural traditions to indicate a nomadic 
ancestry for the race. Always and everywhere there is a 
total absence of what we would call solidity ; and the 
characteristics of impermenence seem to mark almost 
everything in the exterior life of the people, except, indeed, 
the immemorial costume of the peasant and the shape of 
the implements of his toil. Not to dwell upon the fact 
that even during the comparatively brief period of her 
written history Japan has had more than sixty capitals 
of which the greater number have completely disappeared, 
it may be broadly stated that every Japanese city is re- 
built within the time of a generation. Some temples and 
a few colossal fortresses offer exceptions ; but, as a general 
rule, the Japanese city changes its substance, if not its 
form, in the lifetime of a man. Fires, earthquakes, and 
many other causes partly account for this ; the chief 
reason, however, is that houses are not built to last. 
The common people have no ancestral homes. The 
dearest spot to all is, not the place of birth, but the place 
of burial ; and there is little that is permanent save the 
-resting-places of the dead and the sites of the ancient 
shrines. 

The land itself is a land of impermanence. Bivers shift 
their courses, coasts their outline, plains their level ; 
volcanic peaks heighten or crumble ; valleys are blocked 
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by lava-floods or landslides ; lakes appear and disappear. 
Evan the matchless shape of Fuji, that snowy miracle 
which has been the inspiration of artists for centuries, is 
said to have been slightly changed since my advent to 
the country , and not a few other mountains have in the 
same short time taken totally new forms. Only the 
general lines of the land, the general aspects of its nature, 
the general character of the seasons, remain fixed. Even 
the very beauty of the landscapes is largely illusive, — a 
beauty of shifting colors and moving mists. Only he to 
whom those landscapes are familiar can know how their 
mountain vapors make mockery of real changes which 
have been, and ghostly predictions of other changes yet 
to be, in the history of the archipelago. 

The gods, indeed, remain, — haunt their homes upon 
the hills, diffuse a soft religious awe through the twilight 
of their groves, perhaps because they are without form 
and substance. Their shrines seldom pass utterly into 
oblivion, like the dwellings of men. But every Shinto 
temple is necessarily rebuilt at more or less brief intervals ; 
and the holiest, — the shrine of Ise, — ^in obedience to im- 
memorial custom, must be demolished every twenty 
years, and its timbers cut into thousands of tiny charms, 
which are distributed to pilgrims. — Lafcadio Hearn,* 
Kokoro, p.p. 18-22. 
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INDIFFERENCE TO NUDITY. 



We are so accustomed to regarding Oriental races as 
barbarous or half-civilized, that it is a -wholesorne check to 
our vanity to dwell occasionally on those things in which 
we are barbarians and the Asiatics civilized. In their 
attitude toward nudity, and in their bathing habits, the 
Japanese are far superior to ourselves as a nation ; yet 
their indifference to nudity and some of their bathing 
customs were largely responsible for the moral misrepre- 
sentations to which foreign visitors have given vogue. 
Explorers and students of anthropology have pointed out 
that tribes which go naked are not a bit less moral than 
those which wear clothing. Yet these visitors fancied 
that because Japanese men and women were seen 
together naked in the public baths, therefore they must 
be as degraded as Americans or Europeans who would do 
such a thing must necessarily be with our ideas of 
propriety. Even so intelligent a man as Commodore 
Perry made this mistake. Writing of Shimoda, he says, 
" A scene at one of the public baths, where the sexes 
mingled indiscriminately, unconscious of their nudity, was 
not calculated to impress Americans with a favorable 
opinion of the morals of the inhabitants." Laurence 
Oliphant notes, without comment, that when his party 
passes along the streets of Yeddo, " bathers of both sexes, 
regardless of the fact that they had nothing on but soap, 
or the Japanese substitute for it, crowded the doors " to 
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get a glimpse of the foreigners. Sir Eufcberford Alcock 
refers to " the bathing houses, which, strongly lighted, 
show through their lattice bars and open doors a crowd 
of both sexes on opposite sides, with a naathematical line 
of separation ; " but he is broad-minded enough to explain 
that " where there is no SENSE of immodesty, no con- 
sciousness of wrong-doing, there is, or may be, a like 
absence of depraved feeling." 

It is characteristic of the Japanese that when Commodore 
Perry expressed his surprise at the promiscuous bathing 
at Simoda, they told him that it was not a universal 
practice throughout Japan ! They would rather tell a lie 
than have a visitor think ill of them, though they doubt- 
less wondered why he should be so absurdly fussy. It 
was this sensitiveness to foreign opinion that led the 
Governor of Kanagawa in 1867 to post this notice : — 

" Those who come from diverse places to Yoko- 
hama, and make their living as porters, carters, 
laborers, coolies, and boatmen, are in the habit, 
especially in the summer, of plying their calling in a 
state bordering on nudity. This is very repre- 
hensible ; and in future no one who does not wear a 
shirt or tunic, properly closed by a girdle, will be 
allowed to remain in Yokohama. The coolie masters 
are to give Uberal assistance for the suppression of 
such people." 
The historian Black, from whose work the above edict 
is quoted, thus comments on the then prevalent habit of 
going about with only a loin cloth : " No Japanese ever 
saw any impropriety in it until we pointed it out to them. 
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And they altered it to please us." I am sure it was a 
foolish thing on the part of the amiable Japanese to males 
this concession to the false modesty of foreigners. Instead 
of passing the general law of 1872 against nudity, they 
should have replied to their censors somewhat in this 
fashion : " In a climate where even those who remain 
idle in the shade are covered with a profuse perspiration 
which, on account of the damp air, evaporates very slow- 
ly, or not at all, clothing of any sort is a torture to those 
who have to toil in the sun ten or more hours a day. 
The well-to-do are more or less dressed anyway, but 
the coolies must be allowed to go naked, for the sake of 
their health as well as their comfort ; and if any foreigners 
see any harm in this, they are at liberty to leave by the 
next steamer. Nudity is essential to the health of the 
coolies, on account of their profuse perspiration. Your 
physiological science tells us that we breathe through the 
pores of the skin quite as much as through the lungs ; but 
if the skin is swathed in wet clothing, how can its pores 
breathe ? A. coolie cannot be clean unless he is naked ; 
and do you not say that cleanliness is next to godliness ? 
It is from this point of view that we can understand why 
in some parts of India there is, according to an English 
writer, ' a profound suspicion of the irreligiousness of 
clothing.' Anthropology proves that it was not modesty, 
but the necessity of protection against cold, that led to the 
adoption of clothing. It has been found in Java that the 
childeen of foreigners do not thrive unless they are allowed 
to go naked. If the English in India would allow their 
children to go naked, they would not have to send them 
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to the mountains or to Europe to save their lives. Only 
those v\rho submit to the laws of nature are found fit to 
survive. 

" Furthermore, the attidude of various nations toward 
nudity is purely a matter of convention. Mohammedan 
women think it sinful to show their faces, but uncover 
their legs without hesitation. Chinese women consider it 
shockingly immodest to let any one see their crippled feet. 
Hindoo women bide their faces, while their figures are 
clearly revealed through their transparent gauze dresses. 
Plato, whom Christians honor as one of the greatest of 
philosophers said that young men and women should see 
each other naked in order to be able to see what sort of 
a person they, are to marry. The Greeks in general 
whom you honor as the most civilized nation of all times 
would have been as much surprised as we are at your 
prudish horror of nudity. 

" Eemember the mote and the beam. One of your own 
writters says that ' to a Japanese the sight of one of our 
dazzling ball rooms with girls in decollete dresses, clasped 
in the arms of their partners, and whirling to the sound 
of exciting music, must seem the wildest debauch 
imaginable ; for in Japan the sexes, except among the 
lower classes, never intermingle.' Another of your 
writers, a woman, has summed up the matter admirably 
in these words : ' According to the Japanese standard, 
any exposure of the person that is merely incidental to 
health, cleanliness, or convenience in doing necessary 
work, is perfectly modest and allowable ; but an exposure, 
no matter how slight, that is simply for show, is in the 
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highest degree indelicate To the Japanese mind it is 

immodest to want to show off a pretty figure.' Your 
' living pictures ' would be strongly condemned by us. 
You will be able to appreciate all these points more easily 
when you bear in mind your own variable standards. If 
your women should reveal their bosoms on the beach as 
they do in a ballroom, they would be denounced as 
immodest ; if they should expose their legs in a ballroom 
as they do on the beach, they would be handed over to 
the police." 

As a matter of fact, neither the American ball dress 
nor the bathing costume is immodest, whatever Japanese 
may think of it ; and, conversely, Japanese exposure is 
perfectly proper, whatever we may think of it. To a 
pure mind there is much more modesty .in the uncon- 
scious nudity of rural women than in the conscious 
gesture with which a Tokyo girl covers her bosom when- 
. ever she sees a foreigner. It is suprising how quickly 
foreigners usually adopt the naive Japanese point of 
view : in a few weeks one looks on nakedness with the 
same indifference as the Japanese, except when a beauti- 
ful figure arrests the esthetic attention. Our artists go 
into rapture over the fine opportunities for the study of 
muscles in action afforded in Japan. The reader will 
find in Miss Bird's Unbeaten Tracks (I. 305) an amusing 
illustration of how even such a model of propriety as that 
distinguished tourist found herself tailing the part of her 
runners against the police trying to enforce the cruel law 
against nudity. — Henry T. Finck, Lotus-Time in Japan, 
pp. 286-290. 
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THE JAPANESE GIRL. 



The Japanese girl ! She is a creature of to many 
attractive contradictions, with her warm heart, her quick 
brain, and her terribly narrow experience ; with her sub- 
missions and self-effacements which have become second 
nature, and her brave revolts when first nature takes the 
upper hand again and courage is too strong for custom — 
perhaps it is too soon yet for me to speak of her to any 
purpose, and yet I want to tell you hov? deeply she 
interests me, how I believe in her, and hope for her in 
the new developments which the next few years will 
bring forth. The books I have read on Japan have 
always had a great deal to say about the Musume, the 
pretty, plebeian tea-house girl, or the Geisha, the 
artist, the dancer, the witty, brilliant hetaira of Japan. 
I suppose these are about as unrepresentative of the 
normal Japanese women as a music-hall singer would be 
of the European sister of charity. That they are very 
much less objectionable than the corresponding classes at 
home is doubtless due to the innate refinement of the 
Japanese woman ; but what a gulf is set between them 
and the girls of whom I would speak — girls surrounded 
with punctilious care, and brought up with one inflexible 
standard always kept before their eyes, the whole lav? of 
Duty ! Inchnation may never govern their conduct after 
they have arrived at years of reason, early reached in 
Japan ; and if they are the brightest children, the most 
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faithful wives, the most devoted mothers, always serene, 
industrious, siniling, it surely is because Duty is justified 
of her children. 

I think that the simple unfettered Ufe led by the little 
children here gives the girls a happy foundation to start 
on, as it were. There is no scolding and punishing, no 
nursery disgrace, no shutting away of the little ones day 
after day in dull nurseries with selfish, half-educated 
women, whose mere daily society means torture to a 
sensitive well-born child. Here, children are always wel- 
come ; they come and go as they like, are spoilt, if love 
means spoihng, by father and mother, relations and 
servants ; but they grow imperceptibly in the right shape ; 
they mould their thoughts and expressions on those of the 
sovereigns of the home ; and one day, without wrench or 
effort, the little girl is grown into a thoughtful, helpful 
woman, bent on following the examples of good women 
gone before her. Very gently but persistently one lesson 
has been preached to her ever since language meant any- 
thing in her ears, — " Give up, love, help others, efface 
thyself ; " and in the still atmosphere of the home with 
its ever-repeated round of necessary and unpraised duties, 
in that quiet sunshine of humility, high motives grow and 
are not pulled up by the roots to be shown to admiring 
friendsj the young heart waxes strong and pure, and 
should the call to heroic sacrifice sound, a noble woman 
springs forward to answer it ; should it never ring in her 
ears the world is none the poorer, for a true sweet woman 
is passing through it, smiling at every duty that meets 
her on her unnoticed way, leaving a train of gentle. 
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wholesome memories behind her when the journey ends. 
In real womanliness, which I take to mean a high com- 
bination of sense and sweetness, valour and humility, the 
Japanese lady ranks with any woman in the world, and 
passes before most of them. 

Her lot as a child and as a young girl is an 
exceptionally happy one ; but it cannot be denied that 
marriage often brings distinct hardship with it. The 
mother-in-law. is apt to be exigent in the extreme, for, by 
the time she has reached that dignity, a woman's duties 
are considered over, the young people must provide for 
her comfort and amusement, and, in the lower classes 
especially, it does sometimes happen that a woman who 
has worked hard all her life and suddenly finds herself 
comparatively unoccupied, becomes fretful, difficult, and 
makes the young wife's life anything but a happy one. 
Also, mothers are mothers all the world over ; and where 
is the woman who ever thought her son's wife good 
enough for him ? It seems hard that the person who 
really has most to do with the young wife's fate should 
be, of all others, the one who will certainly depreciate her 
qualities. I have spoken of the lower classes, because it 
is there, I think, that the burden is most heavily felt ; 
but the possibility of it exists in every class, family life 
being always shaped on one traditional model, and 
hun:ian nature, alas ! often producing some fretfulness and 
selfishness in age of which there has been no trace in 
youth or prime. — Mrs. Hugh Fraser, Letters From 
Japan, pp. 804-309. 
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JAPANESE CULTIVATION NOT 
CIVILIZATION. 



Cultivation, however, is not civilization — ^just as little 
as it is religion, though each may be powerful civilizing 
agencies. Both must indeed enter largely into the 
highest civilization of which man is susceptible, and can 
hardly be entirely wanting in any. Intellectual culture 
the Japanese have to no inconsiderable extent. Culture 
in art, literature, and philosophy, — borrowed or original, 
does not very materially matter. And there is perhaps a 
more general diffusion of education than most nations of 
European stock can boast. But the question is, what 
kind of culture, and what are its tendencies and 
influence ? If the industrial arts are civilizing agencies, 
as they undoubtedly are, the fine arts may be so in still 
higher degree. They are, or may be so, for this is a 
necessary distinction. Art in all its forms, in poetry, 
painting, statuary, and music, appealing to the moral and 
emotional side of human nature, may tend to cultivate 
and develope all the higher moral faculties, or only 
address themselves to and develope the baser desires and 
passions. In the one case, they are civilizing agencies of 
the highest kind ; in the other, they are quite as obviously 
debasing and disci vilizing. Of the influence which art 
can and does legitimately exercise in promoting man's 
moral and religious developement, making sense, under 
the guidance of the imagination, subservient to the spirit, 
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much may be said, and in support of its general cultiva- 
tion. Yet if we look to Greece, and later still to Eome 
when it wielded the empire of the world, and art attained 
a higher excellence in many directions among both pagan 
races than it has ever reached under Christianity, we can- 
not but see that a people may have the highest artistic 
and literary culture, and yet be thoroughly pagan in spirit 
and brutalised in their lives. For what kind of existence 
did the Eomans, live, whose pastime was the wholesale 
butcheries of the amphitheatre? The most civilized 
people of the earth, then, found their chief delight in 
watching wild beasts rend human beings to pieces ; — or 
men and prisoners pitted against each other for the not 
less brutal and deadly combat. With Cicero's eloquent 
and finely rounded periods, with Virgil and Horace's 
sweet numbers, with statuary and architecture in high 
perfection, were they — considered in a rational and 
religious point of view — any better than barbarians, 
making all intellectual culture subservient to the basest 
uses, and pander only to the grosser senses ? Was the 
Roman patrician with his greasy woolen garments, his 
disregard of human life and suffering, his ignorance of all 
feeling of domestic privacy, and of the tastes, habits, and 
virtues inseparable from it, — ^his repudiation in war of all 
the rights of nations, and of the claims of humanity, — 
with bis slaves and his wild beast shows, his scepticism, 
and disbelief in the immortality of the soul, — really nearer 
to the ideal of man in his most perfect developement 
than the Hottentot or the New Zealander of to-day? 
Immeasurably in advance as to intellectual culture, was 
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he so by a hair's breadth as a rehgious, responsible, and 
moral being ? This test applied to nations, and to 
progress in art?, sciences, commerce, education, political 
institutions — affords a ready and a certain gauge of the 
true character and worth of such progress as they seem to 
indicate. Christianity has afforded a standard wanting 
to the most cultivated and civilized of ancient nations ; — 
and by that standard we are bound to weigh all civiliza- 
tion and its various elements, law, politics, education, the 
condition of women, the mutual relations of classes, the 
security of property, the prevention of crime, its arts, its 
science, and its commerce, its institutions, political, social, 
and ecclesiastical, — and pronounce judgment honestly ac- 
cording to the issue. 

Viewed in this light what has art, taken in its most 
comprehensive sense, done for the Japanese? Does it 
ennoble and civilize by cultivating the moral faculties, or 
degrade and barbarise by developing the animal passions 
and all the lower and grosser parts of their emotional 
nature ? We do not know much, anything indeed, of 
their poetry, and little of their philosophy, except the 
general fact, that it together with their whole code of 
moral ethics and much of their jurisprudence is all deriv- 
ed from China and Confucius. Of art in other forms, we 
can perhaps better judge ; and except so far as it carries 
with it culture of the mind and intelligence, and gives 
development to some of the more genial faculties, — to 
humour, wit, and mirth, — ^it is to be feared it has small 
claims in Japan to be considered a valuable civilizing 
agency in its present developement and appKcation ; 
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while it does act unquestionably over a wide area of the 
least cultivated, in pandering to the lower desires, and 
often to grossness and obscenity. All that creates amuse- 
ment and innocent mirth, we may admit as good, so far 
as it goes. So in like manner, whatever tends to refine- 
ment ; but coarseness and indelicacy are essentially bar- 
barising agencies, and are unmitigated evils. Art in 
Japan seems to me to contribute to both these results in 
a large degree, and thus whatever good it effects, may be 
more than counterbalanced by the unquestioned evil. — 
Sir Eutherford Alcock, The Capital of Tycoon,* vol. II. 
pp. 254-256. 



COMMERCIAL AND SEXUAL 
MORALITY. 



There are two charges, in practicular, that are con- 
stantly flung in the face of the Japanese by foreign 
merchants and missionaries— the imputation of commer- 
cial and sexual immorality. Yokohama merchants love 
to contrast the honesty of the Chinese with the rascality 
of the Japanese. Apropos, I have just read an account 
of a lecture given in London by Mr. A. G. Stanton, of the 
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condition of the Chinese tea trade. Thirty years ago 
China had practically the monopoly of the British market, 
and to-day it supplies only 12 per cent of the imports, 
mainly because of the commercial dishonesty of the Chi- 
nese, their prowling habit of selling " lie tea." No doubt, 
Japanese merchants are not always models of honesty 
and reliability ; but are our merchants '? Foreigners at 
Yokohama tell you that the native traders are apt not to 
keep their promises " if the market goes against them " ; 
but can you blame a guileless native for trying to get out 
of a trap which may have been laid for him by sharp 
" Wall-Street " practices by foreigners who expect to buy 
in Japan for ten cents and sell in New York or London 
for a dollar ? 

Adulteration of food is another form of commercial 
dishonesty for which the Japanese have been censured. 
But I doubt very much-if Japan could match the report 
of Special Agent A. J. Wedderburn of the United States 
Agricultural Department, which reveals the horrible fact 
that the amount of food adulteration " reaches the 
immense sun of $1,014,000,000 annually. As at least 2 
per cent of the whole is deleterious to health, $1 85,200,000 
constitutes the annual amount paid by the American 
people for sacrifice of their lives or injury of their health." 

Sexual immorality is no doubt a most prevalant vice in 
Japan — as it is in all other countries. It cannot be 
denied that the foulest stain on Japan's fair name is the 
historic habit of selling pure, innocent young girls into a 
life of shame to get their parents out of debt. But it is 
wrong to judge this barbarous custom entirely from a 
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Western point of view. It is simply a corollary of the 
Confucian idea that filial love and obedience are the 
highest virtues, to which all others even chastity, must be 
sacrificed. Thus it happens that a certain ethical glamour 
is thrown around the sacrifice of such girls, who are 
frequently the heroines of Japanese novels. But it is 
extremely absurd to infer from this state of affairs that 
chastity is not esteemed a virtue at all. The fate of such 
girls is deplored, and the average of chastity is as high as 
in Europe or America ; Prof. Ono's comparative statistics 
show that crimes of personal violence are far fewer than 
in the West. By the old laws of Japan, adultery was 
punished by crucifixion ; later by decapitation and ex- 
posure of the head. Concubinage, though allowed by 
law, is considered a degradation. 

There is nothing in Japan to compare with the horrible 
prevalence of incest in the London slums ; nothing to 
compare with the rate of illegitimacy in Vienna, and the 
Japan Mail of May 21st, 1892 says : " The unfortunate 
truth is that the most flagrantly immoral parts of Japan 
at present are the slums and neighborhood of the open 
ports." " Before they opened any port to foreign trade," 
says the Eev. Mr. GrifSs, " the Japanese built two places 

for the foreigner — a custom house and a brothel They 

believe the foreigners to be far worse than themselves. 
How far were they wrong ? " 

How far indeed ! The New York Medical Journal of 
June 9th, 1894, contains an article showing on the con- 
current testimony of the Hon. Elbridge T. Gerry and 
Supt. Byrnes, of the Police Department, that the number 
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of prostitutes in New York is " at least 40,000," and 
that " the yearly expenditures of dissolute men in New 
York upon prostitutes would aggregate over $40,000,000." 
Is it not about time to protest against the constant 
reference to Japanese immorality in missionary i-eports ? 
" Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's 
eye, but not the beam in thine own ? " — Henry T. Piuck, 
Lotos-Time in Japan, pp. 283-285. 



ARTISTIC JAPANESE. 



To the whole Far Eastern world science is a stranger. 
•Such nescience is patent even in matters seemingly 
scientific. For although the Chinese civilization, even in 
the so-called modern inventions, was already old while 
oui's lay still in the cradle, it was to no scientific spirit that 
its discoveries were due. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Cathay was the happy possessor of gunpowder, movable 
type, and the compass, before such things were dreamt 
of in Europe, she owed them to no knowledge of physics, 
chemistry, or mechanics. It was as arts, not as sciences, 
they were invented. And it speaks volumes for her 
civilization that she burnt her powder for fireworks, not 
for firearms. To the West alone belongs the credit of 
manufacturing that article for tjie sake of killing people 
instead of merely killing time. 
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The scientific is not the Far Oriental point of view. 
To wish to know the reason of things, that irrepressible 
yearning of the Western spirit, is no characteristic of the 
Chinaman's mind, nor is it a Tartar trait. Metaphysics, 
a species of speculation that has usally proved peculiarly 
a,ttractive to mankind, probably from its not requiring 
any scientific capita] whatever, would seem the most like- 
ly place to seek it. But upon such matters he has 
expended no imagination of his own, having quietly 
taken on trust from India what he now professes. As for 
science' proper, it has reached at his hands only the quasi- 
morphologic stage ; that is, it consists of catalogues con- 
cocted according to the ingenuity of the individual and 
resembles the real thing about as much as a haphazard 
arrangement of human bones might be expected to 
resemble a man. Not only is the spirit of the subject left 
out altogether, but the mere outward semblance is mis- 
leading. For pseudo-scientific collections of facts which 
never lise to be classifications of phenomena forpa to his 
idea the acme of erudition. His mathematics, for ex- 
ample, consists of a set of empiric rules, of which no 
explanation is ever vouchsafed the taught for the simple 
reason that it is quite unknown to the teacher. It is not 
even easy to decide how much of what there is is Jesuitical. 
Of more recent sciences he has still less notion, particluar- 
ly of the natural ones. Physics, chemistry, geology, and 
the like are matters that have never entered his head. 
Even in studies more immediately connected with obvious 
every-day life, such as language, history, customs, it is 
truly remarkable how little he possesses the power of 
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generalization and inference. His elaborate lists of facts 
are imposing typographicallj', but are not even formally 
important, while his reasoning about them is as exquisite 
a bit of scientific satire as could well be imagined. 

But with the arts it is quite another matter. While 
you will search in vain, in his civilization, for explanations 
of even the most simple of nature's laws, you will meet at 
every turn with devices for the beautifying of life, which 
may stand not unworthily beside the products of nature's 
own slcill. Whatever these people fashion, from the toy 
of an hour to the triumphs of all time, is touched by a 
taste miknowu elsewhere. To stroll down the Broadway 
of Tokio of an evening is a liberal education in every-day 
art. As you enter it there opens out in front of you a 
fairy-like vista of illumination. Two long lines of gayly 
lighted shops, stretching off into the distance, look out 
across two equally endless rows of torch-lit booths, the 
decorous yellow gleam of the one contrasting strangely 
with the demoniacal red flare of the other. This perspec- 
tive of plep,sure fulfils its promise. As your feet follow 
your eyes you find yourself in a veritable shoppers' 
paradise, the galaxy of twinkle resolving into worlds of 
dehght. Nor do you long remain a niere spectator ; for 
the shops open their arms to you. No cold glass reveals 
their charms only to shut you off. Their wares lie invit- 
ingly exposed to the public, seeming to you already half 
your own. At the very first you come to a stop involun- 
tarily, lost in admiration over what you take to be bric-a- 
brac. It is only afterwards you learn that the object of 
your ecstasy was the commonest of kitchen crockery. 
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Next door you halt again, this time in front of some 
leathern pocket-books, stamped with designs in. color to 
empty you to empty your wallet instantly for more new 
ones than you will ever have the means to fill. If you 
do succeed in tearing yourself away purse-whole, it is only 
to fall a victim to some painted fans of so exquisite a 
make and decoration that escape short of possession is 
impossible. Opposed as stubbornly as you may be to idle 
purchase at home, here you will find yourself the prey of 
an acute case of shoppmg fever before you know it. Nor 
will it be much consolation subsequently to discover that 
you have squandered your patrimony upon the most 
ordinary articles of everj'-day use. If in despair you turn 
for refuge to the booths, you will have but delivered your- 
self into the embrace of still more irresistible fascinations. 
For the nocturnal squatters are there for the express pur- 
pose of catching the susceptible. The shops were modest- 
ly attractive from their nature, but the booths deliberately 
make eyes at you, and with telling effect. The very 
atmosphere is bewitching. The lurid smurkiness of the 
torches lends an appropriate weirdness to the figure of the 
uncouthly clad pedlar who, with the politeness of the 
aich-fiend himself, displays to an eager group the fatal 
fascinations of some new conceit. Here the latest thing 
in inventions, a gutta-percha rat, which for reasons best 
known to the vender, scampers about squeaking with a 
mimicry to shame the original, holds an admiring crowd 
spellbound with mingled trepidation and delight. There 
a native zoetrope, indefatigable round of pleasure, whose 
top fashioned after a type of a turbine wheel enables a 
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candle at the centre ingeniously to supply both illumination 
and motive power at the same time, affords to as many 
as can find room on its circumference a peep at the com- 
posite antics of a consecutively pictured monkey in the act 
of jumping a box. Beyond this "wheel of life" lies 
spread out on a mat a most happy family of curios, the 
whole of which you are quite prepared to purchase en 
hloc. While a little farther on stands a flower show 
which seems to be coyly beckoning to you as the blossoms 
nod their heads to an imperceptible breeze. So one 
attraction fairly jostles its neighbor for recognition from 
the gay thousaiids that like yourself stroll past in holiday 
delight. Chattermg children in brilliant colors, voluble 
women and talkative men in quieter but no less pictur- 
esque costumes, stream on in kaleidoscopic continuity. 
And you, carried along by the current, wander thus for 
miles with the tide of pleasure-seekers, till, late at night, 
when at last you turn reluctantly homeward, you feel as 
one does when wakened from some delightful dream. 

Or instead of night, suppose it day and the place a 
temple. With those who are entering you enter too 
through the outer gateway into the courtyard. At the 
farther end rises a building the like of which for richness 
of effect you have probably never beheld or even 
imagined. In front of you a flight of white stone steps 
leads up to a terrace whose parapet, also of stone, is 
diapered for half its height and open lattice-work the rest. 
This piazza gives entrance to a building or set of buildings 
whose every detail challenges the eye. Twelve pillars of 
snow-white wood sheathed in part with bronze, arranged 
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in four rows, make, as it were, the bones of the structure. 
The space between the centre columns lies open. The 
other triplets are webbed in the middle and connected, on 
the side and front, by grilles of wood and bronze fonning 
on the outside a couple of embrasures on either side of the 
entrance, in which stand the guardian Nio, two colossal 
demons, Gog and Magog. Instead of capitals, a frieze 
bristling with Chinese lions protects the top of the pillars. 
Above this in place of entablature rises tier upon tier of 
decoration, each tier projecting beyond the one beneath, 
and the topmost of all terminating in a balcony which 
encircles the whole second story. The parapet of this 
balcony is one mass of ornament, and its cornice another 
row of lions, brown instead of white. The second story 
is no less crowded with carving. Twelve pillars make its 
ribs, the spaces between being filled with elaborate wood- 
work, while on top rest more friezes, more cornices, 
clustered with excrescences of all colors and kinds, and 
guarded by lions innumerable. To begin to tell the 
details of so multi-faceted a gem were artistically impos- 
sible. It is a jewel of a thousand rays, yet its beauties 
blend into one as the prismatic tints combine to white. 
And then, after the first dazzle of admiration, when the 
spirit of curiosity urges you to penetrate the centre aisle, 
lo and behold it is but a gate ! The dupe of the unex- 
pected splendor, you have been paying court to the means 
of approach. It is only a portal after all. For as you 
pass through, you catch a glimpse of a building beyond 
more gorgeous still. Like in general to the first, unlike 
it in detail, resembling it only as the mistress may the 
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maid. But who shall convince of charm by enumerating 
the features of the face ! From the tiles of its terrace to 
the encrusted gables that drape it as with some rich 
bejewelled mantle falling about it in the most graceful of 
folds, it is the very eastern princess of a building standing 
in the majesty of her court to give you audience. 

A pebbly path, a low flight of stone steps, a pause to 
leave your shoes without the sill, and you tread in the 
twilight of reverence upon the moss-like mats within. 
The richness of its outer ornament, so impressive at first, 
is, you discover, but prelude to the lavish luxury of its 
interior. Lacquer, bronze, pigments, deck its ceiling and 
its sides in such profusion that it seems to you as if art 
had expanded, in the congenial atmosphere, into a 
tropical luxuriance of decoration, and grew here as natural- 
ly on temples as in the jungle creepers do' on trees. Yet 
all is but setting to what the place contains ; objects of 
bigotry and vi7:tue that appeal to the artistic as much as 
to the religious instincts of the devout. More sacred still 
are the. things treasured iu the sanctum of the priests. 
There you will find gems of art for whose sake only the 
most abnormal impersonality can prevent you from 
breaking the tenth commandment. Of the value set 
upon them you can form a distant approximation from 
the exceeding richness and the amazing number of the 
silk cloths and lacquered boxes in which they are so 
religiously kept. As you gaze thus, amid the soul-satisfy- 
ing repose of the spot at some masterpiece from the brush 
of Motonobu, you find yourself wondering, in a fanciful 
sort of way, whether Buddhist contemplation is not after 
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all only another name, for the cOnt-emplation of the 
beautiful, since devotees to the one are ex officio such 
votaries of the other. 

Dissimilar as are these to glimpses of Japanese ex- 
istence, in one point the bustling street and the hushed 
temple are alike, — in the nameless grace that beautifies 
both. — Percival Lowell, The Soul of the Far East* pp. 
111-120. 



JAPANESE PAINTING A POEM. 



A Japanese painting is a poem rather than a picture. 
It portrays an emotion called up by a scene, and not the 
scene itself in all its elaborate complexity. It undertakes 
to give only so much of it as is vital to that particular 
feeling, and intentionally omits all irrelevant details. 
It is the expression caught from a glimpse of tlie soul 
of nature by the soul of man ; the mirror of a mood, 
passing, perhaps, in fact, but perpetuated thus to fancy. 
Being an emotion, its intensity is directly proportional to 
the singleness with which it possesses the thoaghts. The 
Far Oriental fully realizes the power of simplicity. This 
principle is his fundamental canon of pictorial art. To 
understand his paintings, it is from this standpoint they 
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must be regarded ; not as soulless photographs of scenery, 
but as poetic presentations of the spirit of the scenes. 
The very charter of painting depends upon its not giving 
us charts. And if with us a long poem be a contradiction 
in terms, a full picture is with them as self-condemnatory 
a production. From the contemplation of such works of 
art as we call finished, one is apt, after he has once 
appreciated Far Eastern taste, to rise with an unpleasant 
feeling of satiety, as if he has eaten too much at the feast. 
Their paintings, by comparison, we call sketches. Is 
not our wouldbe slight unwittingly the reverse ? Is not 
a sketch, after all, fuller of meaning, to one who knows 
how to read it, than a finished affair, which is very apt to 
end with itself, barren of fruit ? Does not one's own im- 
agination elude one's power to portray it ? Is it not forever 
flitting will-o'-the-wisp-like ahead of us just beyond exact 
definition? For the soul of art lies in what art can 
suggest, and iiothing is half, so suggestive as the half 
expressed, not even a double entent. To hint a great 
deal by displaying a little is more vital to effect than the 
cleverest representation of the whole. The art of partially 
revealing is more telling, even, than the ars celare artem. 
Who has not suspected through a veil a fairer face than 
the veil ever hid ? Who has not been delightedly duped 
by the semi-disclosures of a dress ? The principle is just 
as true in any one branch of art as it is of the attempted 
development by one of the suggestions of another. Yet 
who but has thus felt its force ? Who has not had a 
shock of day-dream desecration on chancing upon an 
illustrated edition of some book whose story he had laid 
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to heart ? Portraits of people, pictures of places, he does 
not know, and yet which purport to be his ! And I 
venture to believe that to more than one of us the ex- 
quisite pathos of the Bride of Lammermoor is gone when 
Lucia warbles her woes, be it never so entracingly, to an 
admiring house. It almost seems as if the garish publicity 
of using her name for operatic title were a special inter- 
vention of the Muse, that we might the less connect song 
with story, two sensations that, like two lights, destroy 
one another by mutual interference. — Percival Lowell, 
The Soul of the Far East, pp. 158-151. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF JAPANESE 
POETRY. 



Japanese poetry is, in short, confined to lyrics, and to 
what, for want of better word, may be called epigrams. 
It is primarily an expression of emotion. We have 
amatory verse, poems of longing for home and absent 
dear ones, praise of love and wine, elegies on the dead, 
laments over the uncertainty of life. A chief place is 
given to the beauties of external nature. The varying 
aspects of the seasons, the sound of purling streams, the 
snow on Mount Fuji, waves breaking on the beach, sea- 
weed drifting to the shore, the song of the birds, the hum 
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of the insects, even the croaking of the frogs, the leaping 
of trout in a mountain stream, the young shoots of the 
fern in spring, the belling of deer in autumn, the red 
tints of the maple, moon, flowers, rain, wind, mist, these 
are arnong the favorite subjects which the Japanese poet 
delights to --■dwell upon. If we add some courtly and 
patriotic effusions, a vast number of conceits more or less 
pretty, and a very few poems of a religious cast, the 
enumeration is tolerably complete. But, as Mr. Cham- 
berlain has observed, there are curious omissions. Sunsets 
and starry skies, for example, do not appear to have 
attracted attention. War-songs, strange to say, are al- 
most wholly absent. Fighting and bloodshed are 
apparently not considered fit themes for poetry. 

It is not only in its form and subject-matter that 
Japanese poetry is limited in its scope. The modern 
poet of Europe makes free use of the works of the Greek 
and Eoman as models and as storehouses of poetic 
imagery. Much of his very language comes from the 
same source. But the poets of Japan have deliberately 
refrained from utilising in . this way the only literature 
which was known to them. That their refinement of 
language and choice of subjects are in some measure dae 
to an acquaintance with the ancient literature of China is 
hardly open to question, but they allow few outward 
signs of it to appear. Allusions to Chinese literature and 
history, although not wholly absent, are unfrequent, and 
the use of Chinese words is strictly tabooed in all poetry 
of the classical type. There was a substantial reason for 
this prohibition. The phonetic character of the two 
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languages is quite different. Chinese is monosyllabic ; 
Japanese as polysyllabic as English. A Chinese syllable 
has far more complication and variety than those of 
Japanese words. It may have diphthongs, combinations 
of consonants and final consonants, none of which are to 
be found in Japanese, where every syllable consists of a 
single vowel or of a single consonant followed by a single 
vowel. It is true that the Japanese, in adopting Chinese 
vocables, modify them to suit their own phonetic system. 
But the process of assimilation is incomplete. The two 
elements harmonize no better than brick and stone in 
the same building. It is most natural, therefore, for the 
Japanese to refuse these half-naturalized aliens admis- 
sion to the sacred precincts of their natural poetry, 
although by so doing they sacrificed much in fulness and 
variety of expression, and deprived themselves of a copious 
store of illustration and allusion to which their prose 
writers resort even too freely. — W G. Aston,* A History 
of Japanese Literature, pp. 24-26. 



BAKIN'S NOVELS. 



Bakin's writings have some obvious merits. They 
prove, sometimes only too conclusively, that he was a 
man of great learning, intimately Acquainted with the 
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history, religion, literature, and folk-lore both of China 
and Japan. His style is usually flowing, perspicuous, 
and elegant, and he possesses a command of the resources 
of his own tongue unique among his contemporaries. 
His language is a happy medium between the purism of 
such writers as Motoori and the serai-Chinese jargon of 
the later kangakusha. It is honourable to him that at a 
time when phonography was the rule rather than the 
exception with writers of fiction, his writings are free 
from all indecency of language, and are invariably moral 
in their tendency. They alone were excluded from the 
sweeping prohibitive measure directed against light litera- 
ture by the Shogun's Government in 1842. 

Perhaps the quality which most strikes European 
readers of Bakin's novels is his prodigious fertihty of 
invention . The number and variety of surprising incidents 
with which they are crowded can have few parallels. 
On the other hand, his faults are as glaring as his merits 
are conspicuous. For the profusion of incidents with 
which he crowds his pages, he has recourse to his memory 
as well as to his invention, and, what is worse, he con- 
stantly overleaps the bounds of possibility to an extent 
which tries the patience of the most indulgent reader. 
The detis ex machina, in the shape of a ghost, demon, or 
supernaturally gifted animal, is in far too frequent requi- 
sition. His moral ideals are of the common conventional 
type of his day and country, the product of the teachings 
of China grafted on a Japanese stock. His power of 
delineating character is extremely limited, and reminds 
us very much of the portrait-painting of Japanese pictorial 
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art. He has little or no humour, and his wit is mainly 
of the verbal Idnd. The sentiment of love is dealt with 
by him in a way which is to us very unsatisfactory. 
While he can describe the mischief produced by unlawful 
passion, and wifely fidelity and devotion are his frequent 
themes, such things as the gradual growth of the senti- 
ment in man or woman, the ennobling iniluence of a 
pure love, and all the more delicate shades of feeling are 
wholly neglected by him. The pathos which native 
admirerd find in his works fails to move his European 
readers although they are not insensible to the same 
quality in other Japanese authors. In short, human 
nature as depicted by Bakin is far too sophisticated to 
appeal to our sympathies. He shows us men and women 
as they might be if constructed on principles derived from 
the Chinese sages and their Japanese expositors, and goes 
for his material to books rather than to real life. It is 
characteristic of him, that unlike many of the dramatists 
and novelists of his time, he avoids the common speech 
for his dialogue, and confines himself entirely to the more 
stilted literary language. 

Bakin's style, which is his strong point, is occasionally 
disfigured by lapses into fine writing adorned with pivot- 
words and other artifices of Japanese rhetoric irritating 
to all plain-minded people. Nor can he always resist the 
temptation of bestowing on his readers tedious displays 
of his erudition, or of introducing foreign or obsolete 
words not understanded of the people. 

It may be a question whether the rhythmical character 
of much that Bakin has written is a merit or a defect. 
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It results from the more or less regular alternation of five 
and seven syllable phrases so often referred to, and 
produces much the same effect as the blank verse to 
which some English novelists are addicted. Bakin bor- 
rowed it from th6 popular dramatists of the preceding 
century ; but while it is obviously in its proper place on 
the stage, where the words are chanted to a musical 
accompaniment, it seems a more doubtful kind of orna- 
ment in an ordinary romance. Japanese critics have an 
unqualified ,admiratian for this feature of Bakin's works, 
and suggest that it entitles the HaJcJcenden to be classed 
among epic poems. — W. G. Aston, A History of Japanese 
Leteratuae, pp. 361-363. 



NAMMIKAWA THE CLOISONNE 
ARTIST. 



Nammikawa, the first cloisonne artist of the world, has 
his home, his workshop, and his little garden in a quiet 
corner of the Awata district. Most visitors never pass 
beyond his ante-room, as Nammikawa holds his privacy 
dear, and that small alcove with the black table gives 
little hint of what lies beyond. The more fortunate 
visitor follows the master through a dark recess to a large 
room with two sides open to the garden, and a tiny 
balcony overhanging a lakelet. He claps his hands, and 
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big golden carp rise to the suface and gobble tbe mochi 
thrown them In that litttle paradise, barely sixty feet 
square, are hills, groves, thickets, islands, promontories, 
and bays, a bamboo-shaded well, and a shrine, while 
above the farthest screen of foliage rise the green slopes of 
Maruyama 

A Japanese friend, who described Nammikawa as 
" the most Japanese and most interesting man in Kyoto," 
took us to drink tea with him in this charming garden, 
and, on the hottest afternoon of the hot Kioto summer, 
we noted neither time nor temperature until the creeping 
shadows warned us to depart. Old Japan seemed to 
re-live in the atmosphere of that garden, and a cha no yu 
was no more finished than the simgle tea-ceremony the 
master performed there By the old etiquette a Japanese 
gentleman never intrusted to any servant the making of 
tea for a guest, nor allowed the fine art of that simple, 
every-day process to be exercised unseen. The tea-tray, 
brought and set before the master, bore a tiny jewel-like 
tea-pot of old Awata, and the tiny cloisonne cups with 
plain enamelled linings were as richly colored as the circle 
of the tulip's petals, and smaller far. With them was a 
small pear-shaped dish, not unlike our gravy-boats, a 
beautiful bronze midzu tsugi, or hot- water pot, and a 
lacquer box holding a metal tea-caddy filled with the 
finest leaves from Uji tea-gardens. Taking a scoop of 
yellow ivory, carved in the shape of a giant tea-leaf, our 
host filled the little tea-pot with loosely-heaped leaves, 
and having decanted the hot water into the little pear- 
shaped pitcher to cool a little, poured it upon the tea- 
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leaves. Immediately he drew off the palest amber fluid, 
half filling each cup, and presented them to us, resting on 
leaf-shaped stands or saucers of damascened metal. The 
tea was only lukewarm when we received it, but as 
delicate and exquisitely flavored as if distilled of violets, 
as rich and smooth as a syrup, the three sips of it con- 
stituting a most powerful stimulant. In the discussion of 
tea-making that followed our Japanese mentor explained 
to us that to the epicurean tea-drinkers of his country, 
boiling water was an abomination, as it scorched fhe 
leaves, drove out the fine fragrance in the first cloud of 
steam, and extracted the bitterness instead of the sweet- 
ness of the young leaves. " It may be well enough to 
pour boiling water on the coarse black tea of China's wild 
shrub," said this delightful Japanese, " but the delicate 
leaf of our cultivated tea-plant does not need it." 

With the tea our host offered us large flat wafers of 
rice and fancy confections in the shape of most elaborate 
asters and chrysanthemums, too artistic to be eaten with- 
out compunction. The cups were refilled with the second 
and stronger decoction, which set every nerve tingling, 
and then only were we permitted to see the treasures of 
Nammikawa's creation. From box and silken bag within 
bag were produced vases, whose lines, color, lustre, and 
brilHant intricacy of design made them beautiful beyond 
praise. They wei-e wrought over with finest traceries of 
gold, silver, and copper wires, on grounds of dull Naples 
yellow, soft yellowish-green, a darker-green, or a rich 
deep-red, wonderful to behold, the polished surface as 
even and flawless as that of a fine onyx. 
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One by one some smaller pieces were brought in, in 
little boxes of smooth white pine, beautifully made and 
joined. Nammikawa opened first the cotton wadding, 
then the inevitable wrapping of yellow cloth, and lastly 
the silken covera and handled with a tender reverence 
these exquisite creations of his genius, every one of which, 
when placed on its low teak- wood stand, showed faultless. 
For two years his whole force was at work on the two 
sixteen-inch vases which went to the Paris Exposition^ 
and four years were given to the Emperor's order for a 
pair for his new palace. These bore the imperial 
emblems, and dragons writhed between chrysanthemums 
and through conventional flower-circles and arabesques, 
and the groundwork displayed the splendid red, green, 
russet, mottled gold, and glistening avanturine enamels, 
whose secret Nammikawa holds. For it is not only in his 
fine designs, but in the perfect composition and fusing of 
his enamels and the gem-like polish that this great artist 
excels all rivals 

In another garden, concealed by a bamboo hedge, is 
the tiny laboratory, and the one work-room where less 
than twenty people, all told, execute the master's designs. 
One etches these patterns on the copper base, following 
"Nammikawa 's delicately traced outlines ; another bends 
and fastens the wires on the etched lines, and a third 
coats the joinings with red oxide that, after firing, unites 
the wires more firmly to the copper. Others dot the 
paste into the cell-like spaces, or sit over tubs of water, 
grinding with fine stones, with charcoal, and deer-horn 
the surface of the pieces that have been fired. Nammi- 
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kawa adds the master-touches, and after conducting the 
final firing,' himself gives them the last incomparable 
polish, after his men have rubbed away for weeks. 
These workmen come and go as they please, working 
only when the the spirit moves them, and doing better 
work, the master believes, when thus left to their own 
devices. All of them are artists whose skill is a family 
inheritance, and they have been with Nammikawa for 
many years. The most skilful of these craftsmen receive 
one yen a day, which is extravagant pay in this land of 
simple living, and shows in what high esteem they ai-e 
held. A few women are employed in the polishing and 
the simpler details, and, while we watched them, were 
burnishing a most exquisite tea-pot covered with a fine 
foliated design on pale yellow ground. This treasure had 
been bought by some connoisseur while the first rough 
filling of paste was being applied, and he had bided his 
time for a twelve months, while the slow processes of 
filling and refilling the cells, and firing and refiring the 
paste had succeeded one another until it was ready for 
the first grinding. 

Fifty or sixty small pieces, chiefly vases, caskets, and 
urns, three and four inches high, and ranging in price 
from thirty to ninety yen each, are a whole year's output, 
and larger pieces are executed by special order at the 
.same time with these. Nammikawa does not like to. sell 
to the trade, and has been known to refuse the requests 
of curio merchants, making his customers pay more if he 
suspects that they are buying to sell again. It is his 
delight to hand the precious article to its new owner, 
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enjoining him to keep it wrapped in silk and wadding, 
and always to rub it carefully to renaove any moisture 
before putting it away. He cautions visitors, wben they 
attempt to handle the precious pieces in his show-room, 
not to touch the enamelled surface with the hand, the 
metal base and collar being left free on each piece for that 
purpose. Nor must two pieces of cloisonne ever be 
knocked together, as the enamel is almost more brittle 
than porcelain. Curiously enough, this great artist uses 
no mark nor sign-manual. " If my work will not 
declare itself to be mine, then the marking will do no 
good," he says ; and, indeed, his cloisonne is so unlike the 
crude and commonplace enamels exported from Japan by 
shiploads for the foreign market, that it does not need the 
certification of his name. 

Nammikawa has the face of a saint, or poet — gentlt>, 
refined, and intellectual — aild his beautiful manner and 
perfect courtesy are an inheritance of the old Japan. 
His earlier days were not saintly, although they may 
have been poetical. He was a personal attendant of 
Prince Kuni no Miya, a brother of Prince Komatsu, aud 
cousin of the Emperor, and was brought up in the old 
court life with its atmosphere of art and leisure. The 
elegant young courtier was noted for his gayety and im- 
providence. He remained in Kioto when the court 
moved northward, and all at once ceased his dissipations, 
even putting aside his pipe, to devote himself to experi- 
ments in the manufacture of cloisonne, for which he had 
always had a passion. In his laboratory there is a square 
placque, a bluish bird on a white ground diapered with 
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coarse wires, which was his first piece. One can hardly 
believe that only fiftfeen years intervene between this 
coarse, almost Chinese, specimen of his work, and the 
vases for the Emperor's palace. From the start he threw 
hiinself into his profession with his whole soul and spirit. 
Incessant experiments in the solitude of his laboratory 
and work-room at night, and the zeal and patience of a 
Palissy at the furnace, conquered his province. He is 
still constantly studying and experimenting, and always 
fires his pieces himself, keeping long vigils by the liitle 
kiln in the garden 

Hurry and money-making he despises. Gazing 
dreamily out into his garden, Nammikawa declared that 
he had no ambition to have a large godown, a great 
workshop, and a hundred workmen ; that he always re- 
fused to take any large commissions or commercial orders, 
or to promise a piece at any given time Neither good 
art nor good work can be commanded by money, he 
thought, nor did he want his men to work faster, and 
therefore less carefully, because greater prices are offered 
him for haste. It was his pleasure, he said, to take yeare 
for the execution of a single piece that might stand flaw- 
less before all connoisseurs, and receive its just reward of 
praise or medals. The latter are dearer to him than any 
sum of money, and in his own garden he finds happiness 
with them. — Eliza Euhamah Scidmore, Jinrikisha Days 
in Japan, pp. 285-291. 
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ABOUT JAPANESE DRAWING. 



A partial explanation of the apparent physiognomical 
conventionalism in Japanese drawing is just that law of 
the subordination of individualism to type, of personality 
to humanity, of detail to feeling, which the miscompre- 
hended lecturer, Mr. Edward Strange, vainly tried to 
teach the Japan Society something about. The Japanese 
artist depicts an insect, for example, as no European 
artist can do : he makes it live ; he shows its peculiar 
motion, its character, everything by which it is at once 
distinguished as a type, — and all this with a few bmsh- 
strokes. But he does not attempt to represent every vein 
upon each of its wings, every separate joint of its antennae : 
he depicts it as it is really seen at a glance, not as studied 
in detail. We never see all the details of the body of a 
grasshopper, a butterfly, or a bee, in the moment that we 
perceive it perching somewhere ; we observe only enoiigh 
to enable us to decide what kind of creature it is. We 
see the typical, never the individual peculiarities. There- 
fore the Japanese artist paints the type alone. To re- 
produce every detail would be to subordinate the type 
character to the individual peculiarity. A very minute 
detail is rarely brought out except when the instant 
recognition of the type is aided by the rocognition of the 
detail ; as, for example, when a ray of light happens to 
fall upon the joint of a cricket's leg, or to reverberate from 
the mail of a dragonfly in a double-colored metallic flash. 
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So likewise in painting a flower, the artist dtoes not depict 
a particplar, but a typical flower : he shows the morpho- 
logical law of the species, or, to speak symbolically, 
nature's thought behind the fo)'m. The results of this 
method may astonish even scientific men. Alfred Eussell 
Wallace speaks of the collection of Japanese sketches of 
plants as " the most masterly things " that he ever saw. 
" Every stem, twig, and leaf," he declares, " is produced 
by single touches of the brtish ; the character and per- 
spective of every complicated plant being admirably 
given, and the articulations of stem and leaves shown in 
a most scientific manner." (The 'italics are my own.) 
Observe that while the work is simplicity itself, " produced 
by single touches of the brush," it is nevertheless, in the 
opinion of one of the greatest living naturalists, "most 
scientific." And why ? Because it shows the type 
character and the law of the type. So again, in portray- 
ing rocks and cliffs, hills and plains, the Japanese artist 
gives us the general character, not the wearisome detail 
of masses ; and yet the detail is admirably suggested by 
this perfect study of the la}-ger law. Or look at his color 
studies of sunsets and sunrises : he never tries to present 
every minute fact within range of vision, but offers us 
only those great luminous tones and chromatic blendings 
which, after a thousaiid petty details have been forgotten, 
still linger in the memory, and there recreate the feeling 
of what has been seen. 

Now this general law of the art applies to Japanese 
representations of the human figure, and also (though 
here other laws too come into play) of the human face. 
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The general types are given, and often with a force tliat 
the cleverest French sketcher could scarcely emulate ; the 
personal trait, the individual peculiarity, is not given. 
Even when, in the humour of caricature or in dramatic 
representation, facial expression is strongly marked, it is 
rendered by typical, not by individual characteristics, just 
as it was rendered upon the antique stage by the conven- 
tional masks of Greek actors. — Lafcadio Hearn, Gleanings 
in Buddha Fields, pp. 107-110. 



SAMURAI AND SAMURAI-WOMEN. 



A samurai was supposed to have but one law, that of 
honour ; loyalty to his lord came first of all, and on that 
altar even father and mother must be sacrificed. Wife 
and child were hairdly counted ; being a part of himself, 
their service must be as complete as his. No samurai 
could take joy in 'life while an insult to his chief remained 
unavenged ; and he often refused to survive his master. 
That master himself cOuld have no higher code of honour 
than a simple samurai, and the name gradually became 
applied in the sense in which we use " gentleman." The 
duty of a samurai, the honour or the valour of a samurai, 
are current expressfons ; an action not worthy of a samu- 
rai means something base and churlish. There were 
many degrees among the difi"erent members of the clasa 
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;is far as social status was concerned— some being heads 
of families, and having retainers of their own ; Some 
merely private soldiers as it were, with no property be3'ond 
the precious sword : but, as I have said, the principles of 
honour were the same for all ; and the samurai were the 
fi-aruers of the extraordinarily elaborate and punctilious 
code of Japanese honour, by the side of which the maxims 
of European mediaeval chivalry seem rough and rude. 
A tenable blow was dealt to the class when the Daimyos 
laid down theif power, when the samurai were disband- 
ed, and the whole intricate and ancient edifice of Japanese 
feudali^iii crashed down at the Emperor's feet. But the 
race was too good to perish ; translating its ancient code 
of honour into a more modern tongue, it rallied round 
the throne, and has done, so much for progress and good 
administration (in spite of such accidents as the soshi or 
the fanatics) that I think I am right in calling the Japan 
of to-day, with its working Parliament, its growing press, 
its army and navy, its just codes and admirable schools, 
its vigorous loyalty and its real good sense, the Japan of 
the samurai. 

In no country in the world more than m Japan does 
the woman faithfully reflect the opinions and codes of the 
man of her own class ; and the samurai woman is as 
brave, as self-controlled, as calmly self- sacrificing a's her 
father or her husband. As far as self-sacrifice goes, she 
has more to give. His honour will always lemain to him . 
hers may be asked for, and must not then be withheld. 

The samurai's wife must be chaste as Lucrece, faithful 
as Penelope ; but she deliberately sacrificed herself, again 
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and again in Japanese history, for the goofl of her family 
oc for her hnsband's lord. More than one story have I 
heard of a samurai wife selling her liberty away for years 
to procure the price of weapons and armour where 
these were needed to vindicate the family honour. 
Such a woman, on her return from bondage, would 
not have been regarded as a fallen thing ; on the 
contrary, all honour and gratitude would be hers for 
what would be considered an act of unmixed heroism. 
Had she been asked to sell her soul for an honourble 
object, it would have been considered base in her to 
withhold it. 

But dishonour as dishonour would only be wiped out 
with death, and the samurai women knew from child- 
hood the use of the fine short sword whose baptism of 
blood could wash away any disgrace. They were trained 
iind drilled to use spear and bow and arrow in the defence 
of the castle, which as so often happened in the bloody 
annals of the Highlands, was exposed to attack in the 
absence of the chief and his fighting men. Then the 
women would put on their war dress, a distinctive costume 
naver woi-n at other times ; and many a good defence 
they made, holding out till help could come. Were 
they overcome, there was always a short road to honour 
and peace — nine inches of the delicate blade which each 
of them from earliest childhood wore in times of danger. 
When one reads of samurai women being taken prisoners, 
one may be fairiy sure that there was a child to be pro- 
tected, a husband to be saved ; then they could throw 
themselves at the canqueror's feet and win by their 
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beauty, as Tokiwa won from Kiyomori, the pity which 
would have been refused to their misfortunes. — Mrs. Hugh 
Eraser,* Letters fro7n Japan, pp. 314-3IG 



DIVERGENT VIEWS ON THE CHARAC- 
TER OF THE JAPANESE. 



If wc consider the various estimates of the Japanese 
character formed by the Occidentals who have enjoyed 
the best opportunities of studying it — from Saint Francis 
Xavier to Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, from Will Adams, " Pilot 
Maior," of Gillingham, Kent, to Professor Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, through a long series of observers, mission- 
aries, merchants, diplomatists, sa.ilore, men of science, 
poets, and travellers — we must be struck by the extra- 
ordinary diversity ot their views. On the one hand, 
from good St. Prancis Xavier's warm-hearted apprecia- 
tion of the Japanese of the middle of the sixteenth 
century : " This nation is the delight of my soul," and 
honest Will Adams's encomium of those of fifty years 
later : " The people of this Island of lapon are good of 
nature, coiu-teous above measure and valiant in war ; their 
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justice is securely executed without any partialitie 

They are governed in great civilitie not a land better 

governed in the world by civil policie "confirmed 

nearly a century afterwards by Kngelbert Ktempfer, the 
observant German surgeon, who wrote : " In the prac- 
tice of virtues, in purity of life, and outward devotion, 

they far out-do the Christians " down to the glowing 

poetic eulogies from the pen of Sir Edwin Arnold, and the 
exquisite proscpicture of Lafcadio Hearn, in our day, 
praise has been lavished on the Japanese by men whose 
judgment must command our respect: 

Unfortunately for the puzzled inquirer, an array oi 
other eminent men stands opposed to these laudators 
with condemnation as severe as language can express. 
We may take for what they are worth the angry diatriloes 
written in the early 'sixties by men who were in constant 
danger of their lives amongst a population on whom they 
were forcing, vi et armis, their unwelcome presence ; the 
plaints of baffled diplomatists, tired out by Oriental pro- 
crastination designed to gain time, and over-malched by 
Asiatic cunning ; we may dismiss the spiteful utterances, 
frequent to this day, of disappointed would-be exploiters, 
of sorrowing concession-hunters, and of irritated Occi- 
dentals, chafing in their voluntary exile, who belong to 
the numerous class to whom any Oriental is, morally, 
a " nigger," when he is not a " damned nigger." To 
such people, daily contact with a proud race, more intel- 
lectual, more polished, more truly cultured than their 
own coarse selves, becomes exasperating to a degree. If i 
we put aside as untrustworthy the opinions of the classes ^ 
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just enumerated, we can not entirely disregard the deliber- 
ately expressed views of some trained observers, of men 
of science versed in psychology, of shrewd lawyers and 
level-headed merchants, who find but little to praise in 
the Japanese character, but much to blame, and to blan.e 
strongly and Iwnestly — not, as is the case with some 
travellers, merely for the sake of the supposed distinction 
to be obtained by differing from the majoiity of judges, 
nor, like certain " smart " journalists, in order to raise a 
silly laugh by cheap and vulgar ridicule, or to start a 
" boom " by unexpected violent denunciation. Nor can 
we neglect to take into account the faint praise where- 
with some eminent authorities, v/ho have enjoyed excep- 
tional opportunities, have condemned the Japanese in 
more or less guarded remarks, whose sub-acid flavor 
is perceptible through the very thin coating of sugar. 
And, lastly, what are we to think of the remarkable dis- 
crepancy between the opinions of our friend who has re- 
turned enraptured, after a stay of a month or two 
amongst " the most charming people in the most delight- 
ful country in the world," and who wants to revisit it 
soon (every traveller does), and those of that other friend 
of ours, come " home " for a holiday, who tells us savage- 
ly that Japan, the land where he earns his living by the 
sweat of his brow — a state of perspiration, often induced 
by the various forms of violent bodily exercise that occupy 
a considerable portion of his bitter exile, football, for 
instance — is an overrated country, peopled by a race 
of arrogant pigmies, of debased morals and limited 
intellect ? 
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If we go deeper into all this couflicting evidence our 
confusion will grow worse confounded, We shall find 
the modern Japanese described as a gentle creatnre, so 
full of the milk of human kindness that he will pay for 
Buddhist praj'ers to be said for the sonl of his dead dog, 
or cat, or ox, and cheerfully disburse thirty Sen for the 
decent burial, in the grounds of a temple, with a short 
service, of his lamented fourfooted friend, occasionally 
even a larger sum, so that poor doggie, or puss, may have 
a mortuary tablet, or ihai, to keep its memory green. 
We shall also find him held up to execration as a cruel 
savage, revelling in scenes of carnage, maddened by the 
smell of blood, perpetrating nameless atrocities on a 
vanquished, defenceless foe, and so callous to the sufferings 
of the brute creation that he eats fish alive, for choice, 
crimping it so deftly that the slices are held together only 
by the backbone, and fall asunder through the quivering 
induced by the addition of vinegarsauce. Horrible ! 
Yes, just a little more horrible than the Occidental modes 
of skinning eels alive, of crimping cod, or of boiling 
lobsters and crabs in the full enjoyment of life and health. 
Go to Billingsgate Market, and hear the awful sound, a 
sort of hissing moan, when the great iron cage descends 
into the deep tank of boiling water with its freight oi 
hving Crustacea ! 

We are told, at the sau^e time, that the Japanese are 
of the sweetly simple, lovable disposition indicated by 
their extreme fondnes? for children and their unvarying 
kindness to them, extending even to the provision, in 
their pantheon, of a special divinity to watch over the 
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little ones, and of another, Hotel, a jolly, plump, smiling 
god, for them to romp with. On the other hand, we are 
warned to beware of the Japanese. They are, it is alleg- 
ed, a danger to the white races, for their much-vausited 
progress has been only in things material ; their iidapta- 
tion of our civilisation has merely laid a thin veneer over 
their native savageness. Hence our peril, we are told, 
and we are asked to consider the awful probability of a 
conflict some day with a determined race, hating us 
bitterly, turning against the West the weapons, the 
organisation and the training originally borrowed from it, 
but remaining at heart ruthless barbarians capable of the 
most fiendish atrocities. To those who thus warn us any 
argument seems futile. They at once meet j-t with two 
words: " Port Arthur." In their opinion, and, unfortu- 
nately, in that of a vast number of Occideutals, that 
closes the discussion. The cruel massacre by the victori- 
ous Japanese troops of a' great part of the Chinese in- 
habitants of Port Arthur is, indeed, a blot on Japan's 
escutcheon, but before deciding to accept it as conclusive 
proof of the whole nation's incapacity for true civilisation 
we should remember the circumstances in which the 
dreadful deed was wrought. The massacre has been 
described ad nauseam in lurid columns of " expanded " 
telegrams, and of picturesquely gruesome " descriptive 
reporting," in the Western press ; it has been brought 
before our eyes in sketches by special artists and in revolt- 
ing photographs, the latter, it is to' be feared, not always 
as truthful as sun-pictures are commonly supposed to be. 
The more sensational of the English newspapers, know- 
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ixig the insatiable appetite of their patrons for plerity of 
gore with their breakfasts, and those American periodicals 
that have since become notorious as " Yellow Journals," 
gloated over sickening details and emphasised them by 
" scare headlines." Nothing was neglected that could 
help to publish Japan's shame to the Western world. 
But how many of the journals that disseminated the 
detailed news of the massacre had the fairness to give 
equal publicity to the cause of the slaughter ? Very few ; 
some newspapers never mentioned the cause at all. 
Justice demanJs that the world should know that the 
lust of killing which possessed the Japanese on the day of 
the capture of Port Arthur was the fury of revenge. 
Every Japanese soldier who " ran amok " on that dire 
day was the avenger of his unfortunate comrades, 
captured, wounded and helpless, by the enemy during 
the attack on the great stronghold, and put to horrible, 
lingering death by fiendish tortures such as only the 
cruelty of Chinese minds can conceive. The best discip-. 
lined troops of the phlegmatic Northern nations would 
have been maddened beyond control by the awful sights 
that met the eyes of the Japanese as they entered the 
captured town on that fateful 21st of November 1894, 
after storming its defences, till then considered almost 
impregnable, I will not staiu these pages by a descrip- 
tion of the appalling evidences of Chinese 'barbarities that 
infuriated the Japanese, nor of the terrible reprisals that 
followed. Suffice it to say that the Japanese soldiers 
simply went mad for the space of some hours — mad with 
the lust for blood, the terrible craving to kill, and kill, 
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and kill, without caring whom or how, that has, even in 
this century, possessed some of the most rigidly-trained 
European troops — Arthur Diosy, T]ie Neiv Far East, pp. 
103-108. 



THE VIRTUE OF THE JAPANESE 
WOMAN. 



You will say that the exaggeration of a virtue is 
revenged in Nature's < xacting balances by the formation 
— somewhere — of a fault. I must grant that, and un- 
natural heroic unselfishness does often encourage a dis- 
torted selfishness in base natures quick to seize their own 
advantage from another's generosity ; and Japanese 
husbands, especially those of the upper classes, have 
fallen into this sin, and do fall into it every day. A man 
who for his father and mother will support every priva- 
tion, make every sacrifice, is cold and indifferent, perhaps, 
to the blameless woman at his side. She is too much a 
part of himself for him not to be ashamed to lavish out- 
ward testimonies of regard upon her. She is the other 
self of the inner life, which, for all their apparent dis- 
regard of privacy, . is so truly the inner life that a 
Japanese never even speaks of his wife unless absolutely 
obliged to do so As far as European life has touched 
them, the Japanese are willing to conform to cur usages 
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as regards the treatment of women in public. The wife 
of an official accompanies him to pay me a visit. Since 
the husband is in office, the wife may appear only in 
European costume, and she passes before him according 
to European traditions. Perhaps the next time they call 
he has resigned his portfolio ; then Madame is in her own 
pretty dress, and Monsieur enters first in his own pretty 
way ! 

The truth is that marriage is not, and never can be 
here, the supreme relation of life, as it is in Europe. 
Love, in our sense of the word, has nothing to do with 
the matter ; and the experience of this great passion, 
which holds such a paramount place in Western lives, is 
hero an exceptional thing, a destiny, generally condemned 
to be a sorrowful one, and eliciting pity, and something 
of the praise we accord to martyrdom, when, as constant- 
ly happens, the poor lovers, seeing their union impossible 
in this world, commit a. double suicide, and travel to the 
Meido together, sure of reunion in the shadowy realms, 
where, for us, marriage ties are said to be dissolved. As 
marriages are always arranged by parents or friends, the 
young people's consent being asked only at the moment 
when they have had their first interview, a very small 
amount of personal feeling enters into the contract — at 
any rate in its early stages. An English bride would 
blush angrily were it hinted that she was not, as the 
phrase runs, in love with her new husband ; that rarest 
cf passions, pure love, is supposed to preside even at the 
most fashionable weddings. Not so in Japan. The 
young girl here would reply that such passion is for the 
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wjirien whom she need never meet ; the very name of it 
is unknown to her, unless she has seen it illustrated in a 
play at the theatre ; who would think of mentioning such 
a low feeling, where the solemn duty of wife to husband, 
ard husband's father and mother, is concerned ? Her 
marriage is the passing from childhood's happy careless 
life to th(5 responsibilities of reason. Body and soul, 
mind and spirit, must all tend to one thing — the giving 
entire satisfaction tp the new master and his family. 

This seems very dreary and cold to us ; and the best 
European woman, educated in the full conscioupness of 
her own value, would feel that she lost her integrity by 
enteiing such bondage. That it is done by hundreds of 
girls every year without any thought of love or duty 
either, but simply for the sake of having a luxurious home 
and plenty of fun, does not touch the case at all. Our 
typical high-minded English maiden despises these weaker 
sisters, is ashamed for them as for some blot on woman- 
hood itself. The best of her gods is still naughty Cupid ; 
and if he is to be shut out of her life, she would rather 
give up the struggle at once. 

And yet all English history can show no record of 
higher, stronger love than the Japanese wife has again and 
again laid at her lord's feet. It would seem as if that rare 
passion of which I spoke just now may, in fact, be born 
in what we call bondage ; may grow great in its nameless 
glory in these quiet lives ; and when the time comes, may 
claim life, and everything which is dearer than life, with 
the certainty that all will be given entire. You exclaim, 
as you hear of some amazing piece of heroism, " How 
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the woman must have loved the man ! " And your 
friend, your little Japanese friend, looks up into your face 
■with her childlike smile and some surprise in her dark 
eyes : " Oh no, it was her duty ; he was her husband." 
— Mrs. Hugh Traser, Letters from Japan, vol. II. pp. 
196-198. 



ABOUT ANCESTOR-WORSHIP. 



Foremost among the moral sentiments of Shinto is t'hat 
of loving gratitude to the past, — a sentiment having no 
real correspondence in our own emotional life. We know 
our past better than the Japanese know theirs ; — we have 
myriads of books recording or considering its every inci- 
dent and condition : but we cannot in any sense be said 
to love it or to feel grateful to it. Critical recognitions of 
its merits and of its defects ; — some rare enthusiasms ex- 
cited by its beauties ; many strong denunciations of its 
mistakes : these represent the sum of our thoughts and 
feelings about it. The attitude of our scholarehip in 
reviewing it is necessarily cold ; that of our art, often 
more than generous ; that of our religion, condemnatory 
for the most part. Whatever the point cf view from 
which we study it, our attention is mainly directed to the 
work of the dead, — either the visible work that makes our 
hearts beat a little faster than usual while looking at it, 6r 
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the results of their thougbts and deeds in relation to the 
society of their time. Of past humanity as unity, — of the 
millions long-buried as real kindred, — we either think not 
at all, or think only with the same sort of curiosity that 
we give to the subject of extinct races We do indeed 
find interest in the record of some individual lives that 
have left large marks in history ; — our emotions are 
stirred by the memories of p;reat captains, statesmen, dis- 
coverers, reformers, — but only because the magnitude of 
that which they accompHshed appeals to our own ambi- 
tions, desires, egotisms, and not at all to our altruistic 
sentiments in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. The 
nameless dead to whom we owe most we do not trouble 
ourselves about, — we feel no gratitude, no love to them. 
We even find it difficult to persuade ourselves that the 
love of ancestors can possibly be a real, powerful, pene- 
trating life-moulding, religious emotion in any form of 
human society, — which it certainly is in Japan. The 
mere idea is utterly foreign to our ways of thinking, feel- 
ing, acting. A partial reason for this, of course, is that 
we have no common faith in the existence of an active 
spiritual relation between our ancestors and ourselves. If 
we happen to be irreligious, we do not believe in ghosts. 
If we are profoundly religious, we think of the dead as 
removed from us by judgement, — as absolutely separated 
from us during the period of our lives. It is true that 
among the peasantry of Roman Caihplic countries there 
still exists a belief that the dead are permitted to return 
to earth once a year, — on the night of All Souls. But 
even according to this belief they are not considered as 
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related to the living by any stronger bond than memory ; 
and they are thought of, — as our collections of folk-lore 
bear witness, — rather with fear than love. 

In Japan the feeling toward the dead is utterly differ- 
ent. It is a feeling of grateful and reverential love. It 
is probably the most profouni and powerful of the 
emotions of the race, — ^that which especially directs 
national life and shapes national character. Patriotism 
belongs to it. Filial piety depends upon it. Family love 
is rooted in it. The soldier who, to make a path for his 
comrades through the battle, deliberately flings away his 
life with a shout of " Teikoku manzai ! " — the son or 
daughter who unmurmuring sacrifices all the happiness 
of existence for the sake, perhaps, of an undeserving or 
even cruel parent ; the partisan who gives up friends, 
family, and fortune, rather than break the verbal promise 
made in other years to a now poverty-stricken master ; 
the wife who ceremoniously robes herself in white, utters 
a prayer, and thrusts a sword into her throat to atone for 
a wrong done to strangers by her husband, — all these 
obey the will and hear the approval of invisible witnesses. 
Even among the skeptical students of the new generation, 
this feeling survives many wrecks of faith, and the old 
sentiments are still uttered : " Never must we cause 
shame to our ancestors ; " " it is our duty to give honor 
to our ancestors." During my former engagement as a 
teacher of English, it happened more than once that 
ignorance of the real meaning behind such phrases 
prompted me to change them in written composition, I 
would suggest, for example, that the expression, "to do 
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honor to the memory of our ancestors," was more correct 
than the phrase given. I remember one day even 
attempting to explain why we ought not to speak of 
ancestors exactly as if they were living parents ! Perhaps 
my pupils suspected me of trying to meddle with their 
beliefs ; for the Japanese never think of an ancestor as 
having become " only a memory " : their dead are alive. 
— Lafcadio Hearn, Kokoro, pp. 280'-282. 



THE ESSENCE OF BUSHI-DO. 



It is a philosophical tenet that the imagination in its first 
stages concentrates itself on individuals ; then, by an effort 
of abstraction, rises to an institution or well-defined, 
organisation ; and finally grasps a moral or intellectual 
principle. Some analysts of Japanese character maintain 
that the spirit of the bushi belonged to the first category ; 
that his loyalty was not a principle observed for its own 
sake, but only a form of reverence or affection, primarily 
for his farther, and secondarily for his feudal chief, whom 
he regarded as his father. According to that theory the 
Bushi-do is an outcome of the doctrine of filial piety. 
But the river cannot rise higher than its source. If, as 
has been already shown, the parental tie was unhesitat- 
ingly sacrificed on the altar of feudal fealty, it is plainly 
unreasonable to suppose that the latter derived its inspira- 
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tion from the former. History proves, by example aftej- 
example, that not the occupant of the throne itself, but the 
Throne was an object of veneration in Japan. It proves 
also, and even less scrutiny is needed to detect the fact, that 
not the ]-epresentative of a great house but the house itself 
commanded the leal services of the bushi. Again and again 
the individual was stripped of all authority and reduced 
to the position of a mere figure-head by men who were 
nevertheless willing to give their lives for the honour of 
the name he bore and the support of the family he 
represented. Every page of Japanese annals reveals the 
same spectacle, — ^the institution preserved, the individual 
ignored. And looking a little closer, it is found that the 
imagination of the noblest type of bushi fixed itself 
ultimately neither on the person of the chief he followed 
nor on the preservation of the house he served, but upon 
his own duty as a soldier, upon the way of the v.'arrior 
{Biishi-do). If he subordinated the individual to the 
institution, so also he surrendered his own life when the 
institution fell, and found in " duty " {gi) a force that 
nerved him to a shocking and most painful mode of self- 
immolation. Civilization has taught the Occident to 
l)elieve that the suicide is insane ; that moral equilibrium 
must have been lost before a man's hand can turn the 
pistol or knife against his own person. The act seems so 
terrible that its performance cannot be associated with 
sober reflection. Yet the severing of the jugular vein or 
the scattering of the brains brings instant release, and is 
therefore much easier than the samurai's method of com- 
paratively slow self-torture, while in his case there can be 
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110 question of insanity. In the full possession of his; 
senses, calmly and deliberately, he disembowelled himself, 
and his comnionest motive was to avoid the dishonour of 
survivii g defeat, to consummate his duty of loyalty, or to 
give weight to a remonstrance in the interests of virtue or 
the cause of the wronged. It would seem that the begin- 
ings of this mood are to be sought in the old barbarous 
institution called junshi, or " associated death." From 
whatever region of Asia the primeval Japanese came, 
they brought with them the custom that a sovereign or 
pi-ince should be followed to the other world by those 
who had ministered to him on this side of the grave — his 
wife, his concubine, his principal servitors. The law 
which enforced this cruel obligation was rescmded in the 
first century A. D., but the principle survived. Men and 
women persuaded themselves that it was necessary to 
render beyond the grave the same services they had per- 
formed in life, and self-immolation at the demise of a 
ruler or master continued to be occasionally practised until 
the Nara and Heian epochs, when the nation fell into 
effeminate and luxurious habits inconsistent with aay 
heroic plays of altruism. In the mean while Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism had come. Both exercised a 
strong influence in moulding the national character. 
The former especially won a high place in Japanese 
esteem from the first, probably because of the reverent 
observance it received in China, whence Japan borrowed 
so many models A scciety founded on the " five rela- 
tionships " — ruler and ruled, husband and wife, father 
and son, elder brother and younger brother, friend and 
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friend — seemed the most perfect organisation within r«ach 
of human beings, and imagination could not rise to any 
kftiei' conception than that of the motives in forming 
the-e relationships — authority guided by n'ghteousness 
and benevolence on the part of the ruler, husband, father, 
and elder brother ; submission guided by righteousness 
and sincerity on the part of ruled, wife, son, and younger 
brother ; the mutual promotion of virtue by friends. 
The Chinese sage inculcated the duty of sincerity or 
fidelity, but did not indicate the manner of discharging it. 
There the Japanese Samurai derived a rule from his own 
custom of self-sacrifice. The moral principle was Chinese ; 
the heroic pi-actice, Japanese Confucius further taught 
contempt for money, and that part of his teaching, taken 
in conjunction with Mencius' doctrine that extravagance 
is fatal to discipline, appealed strongly to the bushi. It 
was from these two philosophers, also, that the Japanese 
learned to set the institution above the individual. What 
Confucius had drafted in the outline, Mencius compiled 
in detail ; that while the right to rule is of divine origin, - 
the title of the ruler depends on his peisonal character 
and his conduct of affairs ; and that if he fail to establish 
such a title, he should be removed by a member of his 
own family, or by one of his chief officials, or by a 
"mim'ster of heaven." The guiding principles of the 
busJii's practice are here easily recognized. The nobler 
portion of those principles commanded little obedience 
amid usurpations and extravagances of the Court nobility, 
but when the founda,tions of military feudalism began to 
bo laid, the five relationships and the duties connected 
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with tbem acquired a new value from the streugth and 
security they conferred on the provincial organisations. 
Then, again, the old custom of " associated death " was 
revived. Men sacrificed themselves, sometimes singly, 
sometimes in hundreds, in order to accompany a liege 
lord beyond the grave to continue in the other world the 
services rendered in this. Everywhere in Japan the 
cemeteries bear witness to that extraordinary spirit of 
devotion : the tomb of the chieftain stands surrounded by 
humbler sepxilchres of faithful vassals who refused to sur- 
vive him. The practice remained in vogue until the 
seventeenth century, and would probably have survived 
until the Meiji Restoration had not the Tokugawa 
Viceregents employed all their influence and authority 
to check it. lyeyasu, and after him lyetsuna, issued 
proclamations embodying the doctrine that the duty of the 
samurai required him not to court death for the sake of 
ministering to a departed chief, but to remain in life for 
the sake of serving his successor. " Sorrow for the dead, 
service for the Hving," — that was the new creed.— Captain 
F. Brinkley, Ja^an : Its History Arts and Literature* 
Vol. II. pp. 221-226. 
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THE JAPANESE WIFE. 



We must not judge of the position which the Japanese 
wife holds by our ordinary standard, for it has been one 
of the most beneficent results of Christianity, to secure to 
the wife an education and position equal to that of the 
husband ; it is only in Christian marriage that she be- 
comes entitled to eat at the same table with her husband, 
and to share all the anxieties and enjoyments of his life ; 
it is only here that she appears as his equal and com- 
panion. 

Neither Confucius nor Buddha assigns to the wife a 
position of honour. According to the latter she is in all 
respects inferior to her husband, and can only wish that 
on her re-entry into life she may appear as a man ; 
according to the former she has only duties, but no rights. 
These smijii (three great duties), which in Japan also 
were, in accordance with the social piinciples of the 
Chinese philosopher, impressed upon every woman from 
her youth up, were and are, as already mentioned, obedi- 
ence to her father and (mother), her husband, and her 
eldest son, according as she was unmarried, a wife, or a 
widow. The husband had full rights over the person 
and property of his wife ; and concubinage was permitted 
to him, while he might punish with death the adultry of 
his wife. In seven cases he had the right of divorce, 
which he exercised by simply sending back his partner to 
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lier parents. The grounds of divorce as established by 
Confucius were : disobedience of tlio wife to her husband's 
parents, barrenness, loose language iuid drunkenneps, 
jealousy, foul diseases, theft and — talkativeness. This 
important right was however seldoin exercised, especially 
wlien the marriage was blepsed with children. Training 
and public opinion required that the wife should then in 
pirticular be treated with kindness and respect. Hence 
t.lie Japanese wife was and is among all the women of 
Asiatic peoples the freest and most respected, and even 
plays an honourable part in the national history. Her 
mission is to enliven her husband's existence. This she 
endeavours to do by her cheerful temper, by great cleanli- 
ness in diess and in the house, by being a careful house- 
keeper and a loving, tender mother, and in this position finds 
her true dignity. Custom required of her, until recently, 
to abandon altogether any attempt to please the rest of 
the world, by shaving her eyebrows and blackening her 
teeth, for according to lyeyasu the direction of her duties 
is inward, while the tasks of the man are directed out- 
ward. 

The Japanese wife is the first servant of the household. 
Even at the wedding feast she must humbly present the 
dishes to her husband. Man and wife do not take their 
meals in each other's company, nor do they appear to- 
gether in social life, at all events not those belonging to 
the higher classes. In the house however she is Nio-lo, 
" the lady of the gynseceum " ; Oku-sama, " mistress in- 
terior " : but above all, Kdmi-san, " the honourable 
mistress," as she is usually addressed. As such moreover 
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she occupies a position above the MeJiCil-e, or concubines, 
and their children — J. J. Eein,* Japan: Travels and 
Researches, pp. 424-425. 



THE NOLBE INFLUENCE OF THE 
JAPANESE MOTHER. 



The Japanese mother takes great delight and comfort 
in her children^ and her constant thought and care is the 
light direction of their habits and manners. She seems 
to govern them entirely by gentle admonition, and the 
severest chiding that is given them is always in a pleasant 
voice, and accompanied by a smiling face. No matter 
how man}'' servants there may be, the mother's influence 
is always direct and personal. No thick walls and long 
passageways separate the nui'sery from the grown 
people's apartments, but the thin paper partitions make it 
possible for the mother to know alwaj's what her chil- 
dren are doing, and whether they are good and gentle 
with their nurses, or irritable and passionate. The chil- 
dren never leave the house, nor return to it, without going 
to their mother's room, and there making the little bows 
and repeating the customary phrases used upon such 
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occasions. In the same way, when the mother goes out, 
all the servants and the children escort her to the door ; 
and when her attendant shouts " kaeri," which is the 
signal of her return, children and servants hasten to the 
gate to greet her, and do what they can to help her from 
her conveyance and make her home-comiug pleasant and 
restful. 

The father has .ittle to do with the training of liis 
children which is lift almoi=t entirely to the mother, and, 
except for the interference of the mother-in-law, she has 
her own way in their training, until they are long pasl. 
childhood. The children are taught to look to the father 
as to the head, and to respect and obey him as the one to 
whom all must defer ; but the mother comes next, ahnost 
as high in their estimation, and, if not so much feared 
and respected, certainly enjoys a lajge share of theii- love 

The Japanese mother's hfe is one of perfect devotion to 
her children ; she is their willing slave. Her days are 
spent in caring for them, her evenings in watching over 
them ; and she spares neither time nor trouble in doing 
anything for their comfort and pleasure. In sickness, in 
health, day and night, the little ones are her one 
thought ; and from the home of the noble to the humble 
cot of the peasant, this tender mother-love may be seen 
in all its different phases 

The Japanese woman has so few on whom to lavish ber 
affection, so little to live for besides her children, and no 
hopes in the future except through them, that it is no 
wonder that she devotes her hfe to their care and service, 
deeming the drudgery that custom requires of her for 
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them the easiest of all her duties. Even with plenty of 
servants, the mother performs for her children nearly all 
the duties often delegated to nurses in this country. 
Mother and babe are rarely separated, night or day, 
during the first few years of the baby's life, and the 
mother denies herself any entertainment or journey from 
home when the baby cannot accompany her. To give 
the husband any share in the baby-work would be an 
unheard-of thing, and a disgrace to the wife ; for in public 
and in private the baby is the mother's sole charge, and 
the husband is never asked to sit up all night with a sick 
baby, or to mind it in any way at all. Nothing in all 
one's study of Japanese life seems more beautiful and 
admirable than the influence of the mother ever her 
children, — an influence that is gentle and all-pervading, 
bringing out all that is sweetest and noblest in the 
feminine character, and affording the one almost unlimit- 
ed opportunity of a Japanese woman's life. The lot of 
a childless wife in Japan is a sad one Not only is she 
denied the hopes and the pleasures of a mother in her 
children, but she is an object of pity to her friends, and 
well does she know that Confucius has laid down the law 
that a man is justified in divorcing a childless wife. All 
feel that through her, innocent though she is, the line has 
ceased ; that her duty is unfulfilled ; and that, though the 
name be given to adopted sons, there is no heir of the 
Wood. A man rarely sends away his wife solely with 
this excuse, but children are ihe strongest of the ties 
which bind together husband and wife, and the childless 
wife is far less sure of pleasing her l-.usband. In many 
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cases she trie? to make good her deficiencies by her care 
of adopted children ; in them she often finds the love 
which fills the void in her heart and home, and she re- 
ceives from them in after-life the respect and care which 
is the crown of old age. — Alice M. Bacon,* Jajianese 
Girls and Women, pp. 99-103. 



AT NARA. 



Kara ! A mountain- side covered with giant trees 
bound together by vines and old creepers ; an ancient 
forest seamed with broad avenues, where the sunlight 
falls in patches' and deer lie drowsing in the fern ; double 
and triple lines of moss-covered stone lanterns massing 
themselves together, their green tops dim in the dense 
shadow ; temples twelve centuries old ; the booming of 
bells, and the music of running water. 

Nara ! The ancient capital, the cradle of Buddhism, 
and still the holy place of pilgrimages ; its forest paths 
echoing the jingle of the devotees' linged staffs, the 
muttering of their prayers, and the clink of their copper 
offerings at the temple gates. A place of stillness and 
dreams ; an Arcadia, where the little children and the 
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fawns play together, aiul tlie antlerecl deer eat fnnu one's 
hand, and look up fearlcs&lj' with their soft huiuaii eyes 
Old Shinto temples, where the priestesses dance the sacred 
measures of Siizur/ie before the Sun Goddess's cave ; 
temples where Buddha and Kaunon sit in gildfd glory on 
the lotus, and lights, incense, and bells accompany the 
splendid ceremonies of that faith. 

The great antiquity of Kara makes the magnificence of 
Nil^ko, with its Shoguu's tombs, seem almost pai-venu. 
It is the good-fortune of the older fane that its distance 
from the railroad — twenty-six miles — saves it from the 
rush of progress and the stream of touri'^ts. 

The founder of Nara rode up to the mountain on a 
deer to choose a residence for himself, and eYer since the 
deer have been petted and protected. Groups of them, 
lying under the trees, permit themselves to be admired, 
and feeding parties turn their pretty pointed heads to 
look after the visitor. The does and fawns, howevei-, 
hide in the dark fern-covered ravines. All through the 
forest and temple grounds are little thatched houses, 
where tea for man and corn-meal for deer are sold, 
together with the little carved images and deer-horn toy? 
for which Nara is famous. It is. a pity that the Japanese 
name for deer is such a harsh, unmusical word as shika, 
which even the little children, who toddle after the pretty 
creatures with out-stretched hands, cannot make musical. 
Plump little country maids, with their tied-up sleeves, are 
heard from sunrise until dusk calling up the deer to befed. — 
" Ko ! ho 1 ho ! ko ! " (Come 1 come ! come ! come ! ) and 
at the word " Ko " even the fattest and heaviest stag 
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lumbers forward and nibbles from their Lands. Mo\ing 
at leisure, these deer have a stiff, wooden gait, and seem 
badly-proportioned animals. It is when one leaps and 
bounds down some avenue, or across a clearing, that it 
shows its grace. The gentleness of these Nara pets is 
due, of course, to the long immunity from violence enjoy- 
ed by their race, beloved and protected by gods and men. 
Only once have they ever been harmed, and that blow 
was dealt by a young Japanese convert to Christianity, 
who struck at them as emblems of heathenism ! 

The atmosphere of Nara is serene and gentle — the true 
atmosphere of Japan, The priests are quiet, courteous 
old men, and the httle priestesses, soft-footed and tranquil, 
dance in a slow succession of dignified poses. The 
Kasuga temple is a very cathedral of Shintoism, a place 
of many court-j^ards, surrounded by gates, and buildings 
painted bright Shinto red, with sacred straw ropes and 
symbolical bits of rice-paper hanging before the open 
doors. Venerable cryptomeria-trees, worthy of a Cali- 
fornia grove, stretch the -great buttresses of their roots 
over the ground of the court-yard, and one thatched roof 
lovingly embraces the trunk of a crooked old tree that 
almost rests on it. Wistaria vines, thick, gnarled, and 
lichen-covered with the growth of years, hang in giant 
festoons from the trees, roll in curves and loops over the 
ground, and climbing to the top of the tallest pines, hang 
their clusters of pale-green leaves like blossoms against the 
dark evergreens. A giant trunk, from which grow 
branches of the camellia, cherry, plum, wild ivy, wistaria 
and nandiua, is a perpetual marvel. All through the 
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woods the wistaria runs wild, leaps from tree to tree, and 
ties and knots itself into titanic coils — Eliza Euhamah 
Scidmore, JinriUsha Days in Japan, pp. 307-309. 



ENJOYAdENT OF LIFE IN JAPAN. 



The Puritans, says Macaulay, " hated bear-baiting, not 
because it gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleaure 
to the spectators." To-day the " infamous charge of 
Puritanism," (to quote a phrase of Swinburne) could hard- 
ly be brought against the English or Americans. A trace 
of it lingers, but the legitimacy, desirability, and hygienic 
value of pleasure are pretty generally conceded. Never- 
theless, there has perhaps never been a people so unsldlled 
in the ait of enjoying life as Americans, although no 
other nation has ever been so plentifully supplied with 
the material comforts of life. Our men chase the dollar, 
not only while they need it, but long after it has become 
a superfluity and a burden, and finally die without having 
ever made any rational use of their wealth. Our million- 
aires are the unhappiest of mortals And when Ameiican 
men meet, as a rule, they do not rest or play, but weary 
their brains still more by " talking shop." Our women 
have learned the art of loafing gracefully, at least in 
summer, but at home they too often wear themselves out 
with social jealousies, household worries, gowns and other 
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luxuries that are a good deal more of a bother aud tor- 
ment than a pleasure. On all these points we can learn 
a great deal by studying the higher civilization across the 
Pacific. 

The Japanese are too wise to continue the chase of the 
dollar after they have earned enough to end their days in 
comfort. They altruistically give others a chance by 
voluntarily dropping out of the race and competition, and 
spending the latter part of their life in elegant leisure, 
enjoying nature, travel, art, literature, and the society of 
relatives and friends. Is not this infinitely more rational 
and civilized than our way of dying in harnesss, without 
having ever been turned loose in the green fields and 
pastures — a privilege we grant even to cur old horses ? 

Our Japanese neighbors have learned that happiness 
consists not in having all you want hut in icanting no 
more than you have. Their average earnings are esti- 
mated at twenty cents a day, yet they are the happiest 
people in the world. Many of the peasants are too poor 
to eat the rice they cultivate in the sweat of their brows. 
Yet after toiling all day they go home, take a bath, eat a 
frugal meal of millet, pickles, and tea, smoke a thimble 
pipe, play with their children, and look contented and 
happy. Of the coolie in general, Mr. Anderson says be 
is " childlike in his joys and sorrows, polite and kindly in 

disposition and careless as to who the masters are, and 

what the state of religion, so long as his sufficient 
allowance of rice, his inexpensive luxurious and periodic 
holidays ccme without undue effort to win them." And 
so on with the other classes, the shopkeepers, for instance, 
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of whom Miss Bacon says that they " have still lime to 
enjoy their holidays and their httle gardens, and have 
more pleasure and less hard work than those under 
similar circumstances in our own country." So that in 
every sphere we find more pleasure and less grinding 
work than with us. Is not that the goal of our civiliza- 
tion ; the object of all our labors unions and iirdustrial 
wars? Yet we fancy it is our mission to civilize the 
Japanese ! 

Busy Americans have gradually reached a point where 
they consider it almost a crime, and certainly a waste of 
time, to read books, or attei:id plays ; and when they take 
a vacation they think it necessary to apologize for it, on 
the ground that they need it for their health and to gain 
fresh energy for work. We laugh at the Japanese for 
going to the theatre in the morning, and Eichard Wagner 
aroused no end of sarcastic comment when he wanted 
people to look on his art seriously and come to it in the 
daytime with fresh and vigorous brains. But I think the 
Japanese could easily turn the laugh on us, and that too 
by quoting one of our own brightest philosophers, Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner, in a passage wherein he refers 
to " the practice, if not the theory, of our society — to post- 
pone the delights of social intercourse until after dark, or 
rather late at night, when body and mind are both weary 
with the exertions of business, and when we can give to 
what is the most delightful and profitable thing in life, 
social and intellectual society, only the weariness of dull 
and over-tired muscles. No wonder we take our amuse- 
ments sadly, and that so many people find dinners heavy 
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and parties stupid. Our economy leaves no place for 
amusements ; we merel}' add them to the burdens of a 
life already full. The world is still a little off the track 
as to what is really useful." 

These are golden words of censure that could never 
have been written of the Japanese. But the climax is 
still to come. It is not in the enjoyment of Recreation, 
after all, but of Work that Japan will prove our most 
beneficial teacher, if we will but try to learn from her. 
The late Robert Louis Stevenson used to declare that 
niachinery and the division of labor had utterly banished 
all a man's joy in his work ; and that it was by insisting 
in the necessity for that joy that Euskin had best served 
the world. The greatest objection to the multiplication of 
modern machinery is not that it takes away work from 
many (for they can still seek other employment), but that 
it makes all such work joyless, reducing laborers to the 
level of machines, caring no more than the machines how 
the goods come out and what becomes of them. In 
Europe and An:erica it is only the author, the scientific 
inventor, and the artist that enjoy the esthetic thrill of 
creative work. In Japan the humblest artisan, making 
the humblest kitchen utensil, enjoys his work because he 
uses his brain and his taste as well as his hands in shap- 
ing and adorning it. How much the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number is raised by this, is obvious. — 
Hem-y T Finck, Lotos-Time in Japan, pp. 328-331. 
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EN-NICHL 



If you ever visit Japan, be sure to go to at least one 
temple-festival, — en-nichi. The festival ought to be seen 
at night, when everything shows to the best advantage in 
the glow of countless lamps and lanterns. Until you 
have had this experience, you cannot know what Japan 
is, — you cannot imagine the real charm of queerness and 
prettiness, the wonderful blending of grotesquery and 
beauty, to be found in the life of the common people. 

In such a night yon will probably let yourself drift 
awhile with the stream of sight-seers through dazzling 
lanes of booths full of toys indescribable — dainty puerili- 
ties, fragile astonishments, laughter-making oddities ; — 
you will observe representations of demons, gods, and 
goblins ; — you will be startled by mando — ^immence 
lantern-transparencies, with monstrous faces painted upon 
them ; — you will have glimpses of jugglers, acrobats, 
sword-dancers, fortune-tellers ; — you will hear every- 
where, above the tumult of voices, a ceaseless blowing of 
flutes and booming of drums. All this may not be worth 
stopping for. But presently, I am almost sure, you will 
pause in your promenade to look at a booth illuminated 
like a magic-lantern, and stocked with tiny wooden cages 
out of which an incomparable shrilUng proceeds. The 
booth is the booth of a vendor of singing-insects. The 
sight is curious ; and a foreigner is nearly always attracted 
by it. 
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But having satisfied his momentary curiositj', the 
foreigner usually goes on his way with the idea that he 
has been inspecting nothing inore remarkable than a 
particular variety of toys for children. He might easily 
be made to understand that the insect-trade of Tokyo 
alone represents a yearly value of thousands of dollars ; 
but he would certainly wonder if assured that the insects 
themselves are esteemed for the peculiar character of the 
sounds which they make. It would not be easy to con- 
vince him that in the aesthetic life of a most refined and 
artistic people, these insects hold a place not less impor- 
tant or well-deserved than that occupied in Western civili- 
zation by our thrushes, linnets, nightingales and canaries. 
What stranger could suppose that a literature one 
thousand years old, — a literature full of curious and 
delicate beauty, — exists upon the subject of these shoii;- 
lived insect-pets ? — ^Lafcadio Hearii, Exotics and Betros- 
pectives, pp. 39-41. 



THE DOSHISHA COLLEGE. 



For several mornings I have gone to the college to hear 
some of the classes taught. The first day I arrived at the 
end of morning prayers, and was surprised to see how 
very few decline either the prayers or the religious instruc- 
tion. All my acquaintances among the Tokyo teachers 
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speak of the good conduct, courtesy, docility, and appettie 
for service and continued study which characterise their 
students, and it is just the same here. I pity the instruc- 
tors who have to deal off-hand with the difficulties of 
these earnest youths, many of whose questions show them 
to be deep thinkers, and indisposed to accept anything on 
trust, or to pass over the most trivial matter without 
understanding it Their absorption in study is so com- 
plete that they never even look at me. I find the mental 
and moral philosophy classes peculiarly interesting, these 
being subjects on which the young men are keenly alive, 
and thought in these directions being greatly stimulated 
by the extensive circulation of the works of Mill, Herbert 
Spencer, and Corate ; while the researches and specula- 
tions of Darwin and Huxley tend to intensify the interest 
in a special direction. The students, as a whole, are 
remarkably ugly, and it is curious to see their earnest, 
thoughtful faces, several of them with spectacles, drinking 
in thoughtfully and critically the philosophy of Sir, W 
Hamilton, an alien philosophy in an alien tongue. 

Mr. Davis lectures for half an hour and in the 
remaining half the students question him and state their 
difficulties in English. One of their questions or rather 
difficulties as to the possibility of conceiving of colour 
without form has fallen up a great part of two mornings 
Obviously they decline to accept anything either from 
teacher or class-book without understanding it. Many of 
their questions are carefully prepared, and are very tough. 
1'here is less enthusiasm, as is natural, in the Ghuich 
History class It must discourage these neophytes to find 
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that Christianity was scarcely brighter or purer as it 
Beared ils source, and that its history is full of wrangling 
and bitterness. It was odd to hear the differences be- 
tween the Jesuits and the Jansenists discussed in Japan, 
and to notice the intense interest which the students 
showed in anything which bore, even remotely, on the 
special tenets of Calvin. This morning one of the classes 
was a debating-club rather than a class, the subject stated 
being, " Whether the eye furnishes us with facts, or only 
with data from which we elaborate facts," and the 
students were prepared with quotations from Eeid, 
Stewart, Brown, and Hamilton. In the next class a 
student was called upon to give the distinctive features of 
the Baconian teaching, and this he did so admirably and 
with such conciseness that his definition might have be^n 
printed. I was very much interested, also, with a class 
on " the Messianic Psalms," the seventy-second being the 
subject. The hour was spent almost entirely in the sug- 
gestion of difBculties by the students, who failed to see 
that it has any Messianic reference, and regarded it as 
applicable to Solomon. They had fortified themselves by 
a very careful study of the Old Testament in English, 
and their honest difficulties on this and other subjects are 
far removed from the flippancy of doubt. Some of them 
are quite new, and show very forcibly the questions which 
arise when the Bible is presented for the first time to an 
■educated people ; others might occur to any one among 
ourselves, such as " You say Christ and His Father are 
one. Then, when Christ was on earth, there was no 
Ood in heaven ; to whom, then, did men pray ? " and, 
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" If in the old days a pious Jew did not understand the 
references in a prophecy or its meaning, would the 
prophet be able to explain it ? "—Isabella L. Bird* 
Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, Vol. II. pp. 234-336. 



VARIOUS JUDGMENTS OF THE JAPA- 
NESE NATIONAL CHARACTER. 



The Japanese exhibit many praiseworthy qualities, 
which appeal to our sympathies, and which we meet with 
either rarely or not at all among other Oriental peoples. 
As the aspect of natural beauty gladdens the new-comer 
in the empire of Nippon, so too is he pleasantly surprised 
by the cleanliness of its inhabitants, by their friendly and 
humane nature — which is not lacking in dignity and self- 
consciousness, by their intelligence and sensibility to the 
beauties of nature and the advantages of "Western civiliza- 
tion, and is charmed with them, somewhat as a guest to 
whom his host offers a friendly reception. No wonder 
that under such circumstances the judgments of those 
strangers, who have made but a brief stay as visitors in 
Japan, are extremely favourable to the people. The 
Japanese are amiable, accommodating, and given to imita- 
tion ; they are curious, but not communicative. Their 
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narrowness, however, in everything relating to govern- 
ment, religion, etc , must be attributed partly to ignorance, 
partly to a peculiar education continued through centuries 
under the pressure of the laws of lyeyasu and of a system 
of espionage. In love of truth the Japanese, so far as my 
experience goes, are not inferior to us Europeans. 

" I now returned," writes a fellow-countryman and 
acute observer, " into a country that I knew, and for 
which I had felt a deep longing while in the heart of 
China. Dirt, smells, deceit, mean and revolting servility, 
coupled with unjustifiable arrogance, are the chief ele- 
ments of the Chinese world. The characteristic features 
of the Japanese world are extreme cleanliness, elegance, a 
sense of propriety and proportion, an unmistakable 
dignity and self-respect." 

The same author, who is also well acquainted with the 
Poles, institutes a comparison between them and the 
Japanese, and recognises in them many common features. 
He finds both industrious, with few needs, and easily 
contented, hardened against the influences of weather, 
light-hearted and chivalrous, and is inclined to see in 
these qualities the deep-lying traces of the Tartar influ- 
ence, which once made itself felt from the Oder to the 
Pacific, and which may be detected not only in their 
habits and views of life, but also in their language. In 
many other aspects, of course, the differences between the 
two peoples are as great and striking as possible. 

The Japanese does not hide his light under a bushel. 
But upon a longer acquaintance, we find that besides the 
laudable qualities already mentioned and some others, 
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among which must be reckoned chiefly the blind devo- 
tion and love of children for their parents, and an ardent 
patriotism, there are many which are not particularly 
attractive. After many-sided and abundant observation, 
though not indeed inclined to subscribe to all that any 
one who returns home with disappointed hopes from 
Japanese services has to report of the dark side of the 
character of the people, we yet find among such people 
many keen observers and objective judges, whose experi- 
ences and opinions are entitled to all respect. 

With a sense of propriety which in n:any points is 
greatly superior to that of most Europeans, is associated a 
careless exposure of the person and a good deal that we 
call positively unchaste. The universal taste for flowers, 
for the beauties of landscape and for the objects of the 
graphic and constructive arts, is coupled with gross 
sensuality, the ruinous results of which are frequently 
conspicuous even to the non-medical observer. Together 
with ardent patriotism and a peculiar sense of justice, we 
observe a great inclination to overlook the worst behaviour 
and much corruption and nepotism amongst ofiicials. 
To a lively desire for knowledge and quickness in acquir- 
ing it, is opposed a want of perseverance and of skill in 
turning it to account, except in the way of blind iniita- 
tion. With the supeificial and unsystematic character of 
their knowledge is not unfrequently combined inscrutable 
shrewdness. The Japanese youth is the most obedient 
that I have ever known. In their bringing up, as in the 
management of cattle, corporal punishment is dispensed 
with, and is indeed, like all violent exhibitions of passion. 
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generally condemned. But with this self-control, which 
completely puts into the shade that of our chilly Noth- 
erners, and which can discuss with a smile upon the lips 
things that stir our souls to the very depths, is associated 
a cold calculating cruelty which overtakes and relentless- 
ly strikes down its victim. 

It is worth while to quote the judgment of a highly 
cultured and universally esteemed Frenchman, who had 
fuller opportunities than most foreigners of appreciating the 
national character. He writes : " The private life of the 
Japanese resembles their political life, as perceived from 
their history, and both resemble the climatic features of 
the country. Long periods of repose and slumber, alter- 
nate with political awakenings and impetuous outbreaks. 
A natural lethargy interrupted by violent shocks. The 
fanfaronades of the canival penetrate the mist of melan- 
choly. Everything proves that theirs is a temperament 
without equilibrium, a diposition tossed like ships without 
ballast, a passive nature driven backwards and forwards 
by fits and starts. There is much love of pleasure and 
surprises, disinclination for persevering labour ; sudden 
flights and sudden flagging in quick succession, much 
activity, intelligence, and talent ; little principle and no 
character. Like the scourges with which their country 
is visited (Bosquet means typhoons, earthquakes and con- 
flagrations) their energy has its long sleep and its dis- 
orderly awakening." 

This judgment of the Japanese national character is 
indeed by no means a flattering one. It is strikingly 
opposed to the favorable opinion which has been formed 
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of it in Germany, and indeed throughout the Wett 
Though this latter view may also be exaggerated, I can 
not but give in my adherence to it rather than to the other, 
perhaps because I too have had more opportunities of 
learning the brighter side of the Japanese, and my judg- 
ment is accordingly possibly somewhat prejudiced in con- 
sequence. — J. J. Eein, Japan : Travels and Besearches, 
pp. 393-395. 



THE JAPANESE GARDEN ART. 



The Japanese garden, like the house, presents features 
that never enter into similar places in America. "With us 
it is either modelled after certain French styles, or it is 
simply beds of flowers in patches or formal plats, or narrow 
beds bordering the paths ; and even these attempts are 
generally made on large areas only. The smaller gardens 
seen around our ordina.ry dwellings are with few excep- 
tions a tangle of bushes, or wretched attempts to crowd 
as many different kinds of flowers as possible into a given 
area ; and when winter comes, there is nothing left but a 
harvest of dead stallis and a lot of hidex)usly-designed 
trellis painted green. 

It is no wonder, then, that as our people have gradual- 
ly become awakened within recent years to some idea of 
fitness and harmony of color, the conventional flower- 
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bed has been hopelessly abandoned, and now green grass 
grows over the graves of most of these futile attempts to 
defy Nature. The grass substitute has at least the merit 
of not being offensive to the eye, and requiring but little 
care save that of the strenuous pushing of the mechanical 
grass-cutter. This substitute is, however, a confession of 
inability and ignorance, — as much as if a decorator, after 
having struggled in vain with his fresco designs upon 
some ceiling, should give up in disgust and paint the 
entire surface one color. 

The secret in a Japanese garden is that they do not 
attempt too much. That reserve and sense of propriety 
which characterize this people in all their decorative and 
other artistic work are here seen to perfection. Further- 
more, in the midst of so much that is evanercent they see 
the necessity of providing enduring points of interest in 
the way of little ponds and bridges, odd-shaped stone 
lanterns and inscribed rocks, summer-houses and rustic 
fences, quaint paths of stone and pebble, and always a 
number of evergreen trees and shrubs. We, indeed, have 
feebly groped that way with our cement vases, jigsaw 
pavilions green with poisonous compounds, and cast-iron 
fountains of such design that one no longer wonders at 
the increase of insanity in our midst. One of every 
hundred of the fountains that our people dote upon is in 
the form of two little cast-iron children standing in a cast- 
iron basin, holding over their heads a sheet-iron umbrella, 
from the point of which squirts a stream of water, — a 
perennial shower for them alone, while the grass and all 
about may be sear and yellow with the summers's drought ! 



S6 THE JAPANESE GARDEN ART. 

The Japanese have brought their garden aiis to such 
perfection that a plot of ground ten feet square is capable 
of being exquisitely beautified by this method. Plots of 
ground that in this country are too often encumbered with 
coal-ashes, tea-grounds, tin cans, and the garbage-barrel, 
in Japan are rendered charming to the eye by the sim- 
plest means. With cleanliness, simplicity, a few little ever- 
green shrubs, one or two little clusters of flowers, a rustic 
fence projecting from the side of the house, a quaintly 
shaped flower-pot or two, containing a few choice plants, 
— the simplest form of garden is attained. So much do 
the Japanese admire gardens, and garden effects, that 
their smallest strips of ground are utilized for this purpose. 
In the crowded city, among the poorest houses, one often 
sees, in the corner of a little earth-area that comes be- 
tween the sill and the raised floor, a miniature garden 
made in some shallow box, or even on the ground itself. 
In gardens of any pretentions, a little pond or sheet of 
water of irregular outline is an indispensable feature. If 
a brook can be turned to run through the garden, one of 
the great charms is attained ; and a diminutive water-fall 
gives all that can be desired. With the aid of fragments 
of rock and rounded boulders, the picturesque features of 
a brook can be brought out ; little rustic bridges of stone 
and wood span it, and even the smallest pond will have a 
bridge of some kind thrown across. A few small hum- 
mocks and a httle mountain six or eight feet high, over or 
about which the path runs, are nearly always present. 

In gardens of larger size these little mountains are 
sometimes twenty, thirty, and even forty feet in height, 
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and are built up from the level ground with great labour 
and expense. On top of these a little rustic lookout v/ith 
thatched roof is made, from which if a view of Fuji can 
be got the acme is indeed reached. In still larger 
gardeiis, — that is, gardens measuring several hundred feet 
each way, — the ponds and bridges, small hills and mean- 
dering paths, with shrubs trimmed in round balls of 
various sizes, and grotesquely-shaped pines with long 
tortuous branches running near the ground, are all com- 
bined in such a way by the skillful landscape gardener 
that the area seems, without exaggeration of statement, 
ten times as vast.^— Edward S. Morse,* Japanese Homes 
and Their Surroundings, pp. 273-275. 



THE INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE JAPANESE HOUSE. 



A Japanese may have a famous collection of pictures, 
yet these are stowed away in his hura, with the exception 
of the one exposed in the tokonoma. If he is a man of 
taste he changes the picture from time to time according to 
the season, the character of his guests, or for special oc- 
casions. In one house where I was a guest for a few 
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days the picture was changed every day. A picture may 
do duty for a few weeks or months, when it is carefully 
rolled up, stowed away in its silk covering and box, and 
another one is unroUed. In this way a picture never be- 
comes monotonous. The listless and indifferent way in 
which an American will often regard his own pictures 
when showing them to .a friend, indicates that his pictures 
have been so long on his waU that they no longer arouse 
any attention or dehght. It is true, one never wearies in 
contemplating the work of the great masters ; but one 
should remember that all pictures are not masterpieces, 
and that by constant exposure the effect of a picture 
becomes seriously impaired. The way in which pictures 
with as are crowded on the walls, — many of them of 
necessity in the worst possible light, or no light at all 
when the windows are muffled with heavy curtains, — 
shows that the main interest centres in their embossed 
gilt frames, which are conspicuous in aU lights. The 
principle of constant exposure is certainly wrong ; a good 
picture is all the more enjoyable if it is not forever staring 
one in the face. Who wants to contemplate a burning 
tropical sunset on a fuL. stomach, or a drizzling northern 
mist on an empty one ? And yet these are the experi- 
ences which we are often compelled to endure, Why not 
modify our rooms, and have a bay or recess, — an alcove 
in the best possible light — in which one or two good 
pictures may be properly hung, with fitting accompani- 
ments in the way of a few flowers, or a bit of pottery or 
bronze ?i^ We have never modified the interior arrange- 
ment of our house in the slightest degree from the time 
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when it was shaped in the most economical way as a 
shelter in which to eat, sleep, and die, — a rectangular 
kennel with necessary holes for light, and necessary holes 
to get in and out by. At the same time, its inmates were 
saturated with a religion so austere and sombre that the 
possession of a picture was for a long time looked upon as 
savoring of worldliness and vanity, unless, indeed, the 
subject suggested the other world by a vision of hex- 
apodous angels, or of the transient resting-place to that 
world in the guise of a tombstone and willows, or an im- 
mediate departure thereto in the shape of a death-bed 
scene. 

Among the Japanese all collections of pottery and other 
bric-a-brac are in the same way as the pictures, carefully 
enclosed in brocade bags and boxes, and stowed away to 
be unpacked only when appreciative friends come to the 
house ; and then the best enjoys them with equal delight. 
Aside from the heightened ejoyment sure to be evoked by 
the Japanese method, one' is spared an infinite amount of 
chagrin and misery in having an unsophisticated friend 
become enthusiastic over the wrong thing, or mistake a 
rare etching of Dante for a North American savage, or 
manifest a thrill of delight over an object because he 
learns incidentally that its value corresponds with his 
yearly grocery bill. 

Nothing is more striking in a Japanese room than the 
harmonies and contrasts between the colors of the various 
objects and the room itself. Between the picture and the 
brocades with which it is mounted, and the quiet and 
subdued color of the tokonoma in which it is hung, there is 
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always the most refined harmony, and such a background 
for the delicious and healthy contrast of color when a spray 
of bright cherry blossoms enlivens the quiet tones of this 
honored place ? The general tone of the room sets off to 
perfection the simplest spray of flowers, a quiet picture, a 
rough bit of pottery or an old bronze ; and at the same 
time a costly and magnificient piece of gold lacquer blazes 
out like a gem from these simple surroundings, — and yet 
the harmony is not disturbed. 

It is an interesting fact that the efforts at harmonious 
and decorative effects which have been made by famous 
artists and decorators in this country and in England 
have been strongly imbued with the Japanese spirit, and 
every success attained is a confirmation of the correctness 
of Japanese taste. Wall-papers are now more quiet and 
unobtrusive ; the merit of simplicity and reserve where it 
belongs, and a fitness everywhere, are becoming more 
widely recognized. — Edward S. Morse, Japanese Hornet 
and Their Surroundings, pp. 314-316. 



CHILDHOaD OF JAPANESE GIRLS. 



As our Httle girl emerges from baby-hood she finds the 
life opening before her a bright and happy one, 
but one hedged about closely by the proprieties, and one 
in which, from babyhood to old age, she must expect to 
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be always under the control of one of the stronger sex. 
Her position •will be an honorable and respected one only 
as she learns in her youth the lesson of cheerful obedience, 
of pleasing manners, and of personal cleanliness and neat- 
ness. Her duties must be always either within the house, 
or, if she belongs to the peasant class,, on the farm. 
There is no career or vocation open to her : she must be 
dependent always upon either father, husband, or son, 
and her greatest happiness is to be gained, not by cultiva- 
tion of the intellect, but by the early acquisition of the 
self-control which is expected of all Japanese women to 
an even greater degree than of the men. This self- 
control must consist, not simply in the concealment of all 
the outward signs of any disagreeable emotion, — whether 
of grief, anger, or pain, — but in the assumption of a 
cheerful smile and agreeable manner under even the most 
distressing of circumstances. The duty of self-restraint is 
taught to the little girls of the family from the tenderest 
years ; it is their great moral lesson, and is expatiated 
upon at all times by their elders The little girl must 
sink herself entirely, must give up always to others, must 
never show- emotions except such as will be pleasing to 
those about her : this is the secret of true politeness, and 
raust be mastered if the woman wishes to be well thought 
of and to lead a happy life. The effect of this teaching 
is seen in the attractive but dignified manners of the 
Japanece women, and even of the very little girls. They 
are not forward nor pushing, neither are they awkwardly 
bashful ; there is no self-consciousness, neither is there 
any lack of savoir /aire ; a childlike simpliciey is united 
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with a womanly consideration for the comfort of those 
around them. A Japanese child seems to be'the product 
of a more perfect civilization than our own, for it comes 
jnto the world with little of the savagery and barbarian 
bad manners that distinguish children in this country, 
and the first ten or fifteen years of its life do not seem to 
be passed in one long struggle to acquire a coating of 
good manners that will help to render it less obnoxious in 
polite society. How much of the politeness of the 
Japanese is the result of training, and how much is 
inherited from generations of civilized ancestors, it is dif- 
ficult to tell ; but my impression is, that babies are born 
into the world with a good start in the matter of man- 
ners, and that the uniformly gentle and courteous treat- 
ment that they receive from those about them, together 
with the principle of self-restraint and thoughtful ness of 
others, produce with very little difiiculty the universally 
attractive manners of the people. One curious thing in a 
Japanese household is to see the formalities that pass 
between brothers and sisters, and the respect paid to age 
by every member of the family. The grandfather and 
grandmother come first of all in everything, — no one at 
the table must be helped before them in any case ; after 
them come the father and mother ; and lastly, the chil- 
dren according to their ages. A younger sister must 
always wait for the elder and pay her due respect, even in 
the matter of walking into the room before her. The 
wishes and convenience of the elder, rather than of the 
younger, are to be consulted in everything, and this 
lesson must be learned early by children. The difference 
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in yeai-s may be slight, but the elder-born has the first 
right in all cases. — Alice M. Bacon, Japanese Girls and 
Women, pp. 17-20. 



MARCANTILE FREEBOOTERS. 



The great cities of Japan afford remarkable opportuni- 
ties for seeing the life of the common people, for the 
little houses and shops, with their open fronts, reveal 
the penetralia in a way not known in our more 
secluded homes. The employment of the merchant 
being formerly the lowest of respectable callings, one does 
not find even yet in Japan many great stores or a very 
high standard of business morality, for the business of the 
country was left in the hands of those who were too 
stupid or too unambitious to raise themselves above that 
social class. Hence English and American merchants, 
who only see Japan from the business side, continually 
speak of the Japanese as dishonest, tricky, and altogether 
unreliable, and greatly prefer to deal with the Chinese, 
who have much of the business virtue that is characteris- 
tic of the English as a nation. Only within a few years 
have the samurai, or indeed any one who was capable of 
figuring in any higher occupation in life, been willing to 
adopt the calling of the merchant ; but many of the abler 
Japanese of to-day have begun to see that trade is one of 
the most important factors of a nation's well-being, and 
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that the business of buying and selling, if wisely and 
honestly done, is an employment that no body need be 
ashamed to enter. There are in Japan a few great 
merchants whose word may be trusted, and whose obliga- 
tions will be fulfilled with absolute honesty ; but a large 
part of the buying and selling is still in the hands of 
mercantile freebooters, who will take an advantage 
wherever it is possible to get one, in whose morality 
honesty has no place, and who have not yet discovered 
the efficacy of that virtue simply as a matter of policy. 
Their trade, conducted in a small way upon small means, 
is more of the nature of a game, in which one person is 
the winner and the other the loser, than a fair exchange, 
in which both parties obtain what they want. It is the 
mediaeval, not the modern idea of business, that is still 
held among Japanese mecrchants. With them, trade 
is a warfare between buyer and seller, in which every 
man must take all possible advantage for himself, and it 
is the lookout of the other party if he is cheated. 

In Tokyo the greatest and most modernized of the 
cities of the empire, the shops are not the large city stores 
that one sees in Eui'opean and American cities, but little 
open-fronted rooms, on the edge of which one sits to 
make one's purchases, while the proprietor smiles and 
bows and dickers ; setting his price by the style of his 
customer's dress, or her apparent ignorance of the value 
of the desired article. Some few large dry-goods stores 
there are, where prices are set and dickering is unneces- 
sary ; and in the hwankoha, or bazaars, one may buy 
almost anything needed by Japanese of all classes, from 
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house fuiiiishings to foreign hats, at prices plainly marked 
upon them and from which there is no variation. But 
one's impression of the state of trade in Japan is, that it 
is still in a very primitive and undeveloped condition, and 
is surprisingly behind the other parts of Japanese civiliza- 
tion. — Alice M. Bacon, Japanese Girls and Women, pp. 
262-264. 



FRAUDS AND TRICKS OF TRADE. 



' Different races of men,' Mr. Thrupp observes, in his 
' Home of the Anglo-Saxon ' already cited, ' and different 
nations, are usually found to possess particular vices 
and virtues to a greater degree than others, which thus 
not only become characteristic peculiarities, but have a 
material influence on their national character and man- 
ners, and require therefore to be duly considered in 
treating of their social history.' And entirely agreeing 
with the writer, I am led to place at the head of the 
list of Japanese vices this one of mendacity, bringing as it 
does inevitably dishonesty of action. The Japanese 
traders are accordingly what might be expected, and 
rank among the most dishonest and tricky of Easterners. 
This seems a hard thing to say of a whole race, or a 
class even, yet the incessant examples of the most 
ingenious and deliberate fraud in the trade carried on at 
the ports, and Yokohama more especially, as being the 
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emporium of the largest trade, leaves no doubt on the 
subject. Bales of silk are continually sold with outward 
hanks of one quality, and the inner ones of coarser 
material most craftily interwoven. Jars of camphor 
with the top only the genuine article, and the rest 
powdered rice. Tubs of oil the lower half water. 
Money taken for contracts, and immediately appropriated 
to their own use, and unblushingly confiscated. But it 
may be said we have fraudulent tradesmen too, at home 
and abroad, and unfortunately the fact is beyond all 
dispute, as Dr. Hassall and Parliamentary Committees 
have proved to demonstration. In free, self-governed, 
virtuous England, is it not hard to buy an article of food 
which has undergone manipulation, or even medicine to 
preserve life, that is not adulterated, and often by the 
most deleterious compounds ? Or, to buy a length of 
cotton which answers to the measurement written upon 
it ; or a bottle of wine or beer containing a statute pint or 
quart measure ? Yes, all this is true, and sad as true. 
Commercial morality appears to have a code of its own 
even in the most civilized coujitries ; and perhaps it may 
be still more broadly stated, that the moral standard of 
the most advanced nation, is very far from perfect truth 
or honesty. We must admit then, I am afraid, that it is 
only a question of degree, between the Japanese who sells 
rice dust for camphor, and the English tradesman who sells 
red lead for Cayenne pepper, or alum and bone dust for 
bread. But still I maintain the Japanese have the bad 
preeminence of far surpassing us, in ingenuity and 
universality of cheating. In reference to mendacity, it 
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requires some acquaintance with yaconins and Japanese 
officials to know the full force of the term ; or, to what 
perfection such a system may be brought. Truth is not 
to be obtained at any price, for love or for money — by a 
foreigner at all events. I do not believe any real progress 
is possible so long as a nation preserves this characteristic, 
and all true civilisation is necessarily progressive. 

There is a total disregard of truth among the Japanese 
of all classes, as can well be conceived — compatible with 
the existence of any bonds of society, which, after all, 
must presuppose some trust or faith either in words or 
oaths. There are some people in every nation who lie — 
some from habit, some from vanity, and others to advance 
their interests ; ' the gainful lie ' is, unfortunately, common 
in all classes and races. And it was not of the Japanese 
that Bacon spoke, when he said, ' A mixture of a lie doth 
ever add pleasure,' but most likely of his own country- 
men. If, in ancient times, at the other extremity of Asia, 
' all Cretans were liars,' and their descendants, the Greek 
of modern days, amidst all his pretensions, has less claim, 
perhaps, than any of Caucasian race, to a character for 
veracity ; they have had, in all ages and nations, a wide 
fraternity to keep them in countenance. The chief dis- 
tinction between the European and Eastern civilization, 
in this respect, seems mainly to be in the one, the general 
repudiation of falsehood as a legitimate exercise of in- 
genuity, and its recognition in the other. It is no dis- 
grace or discredit to either Japanese or Chinese to be 
detected and convicted of the most flagr^mt lie ; there is 
not even the Spartan feeling of shame at being found out. 
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Bub how the several relations of life in a social state are 
maintained, where there is so little trust - ■ faith, and no 
acknowledged obligation to speak the truth, is difficult to 
understand. In matters of justice, the problem is solved 
by a system of torture, which either extorts the truth or 
kills the recusant. But in other relations, some other and 
less brutal instruments of verification must obviously be 
relied upon, for arriving at such approximation to truth 
as may be essential for the conduct of affairs, in all the 
ordinary transactions between man and man. But if, as 
Bacon farther speculates, ' the inquiry of truth be the love- 
making or wooing of it,' there must be a great deal of 
such wooing in Japan, and a surprisingly small portion 
of the ' belief of truth, which is the enjoying of it ' So 
far as this consummation is really ' the sovereign good of 
human nature,' I am afraid my friends, the Japanese, 
are wofully lacking. The very necessity of the case, I 
conclude, must supply a partial remedy, by suggesting 
and enforcing truth, in an interested sense, as the best 
policy. When Colonel Chartres exclaimed that he would 
give ten thousand pounds for a character, it was no doubt 
because he felt that it would be worth ten times more 
than that sum to him in plying his vocation. So in my 
dealings with the various shop-keepers I was in the habit 
of seeing for the purchase of their wares at the Legation, 
they certainly manifested a keen appreciation of the value 
attaching to a character for trustfulness : and, to their 
credit, I must add there were many who would not palm 
off a plated for a, silver article, or venture on any gross 
fraud of that kind. And to the honour of their discrimi- 
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nation, I muf5t also say, they soon learned to take me at 
my word, instead of chaffering and haggling over a price 
they knew to be greatly in excess ' of what they were 
willing to accept.' I have seen, when some oho of their 
number, admitted for the first time, was asking an extor- 
tionate piice, the older habitues check him, and have 
heard the warning that it was ' of no use — ^that they 
knew my yea was yea, and my nay — nay in truth,' and 
that he would simply be left with his goods on his hands, 
if he did not deal more straightforwardly. Of course, 
that they should ask twice as much as they were willing 
lo take, vow a modern work was either an antique, or 
better than the oldest, and declare no second of the kind 
could be found, was in the fair way of their trade — do not 
picture and curiosity dealers in every mart in Europe the 
same? — Sir Eutherford Alcock, The Capital of Tycoon, 
Vol. II. pp. 243-246. 



GO-INKYO. 



It is not only for the women of Japan, but for the men 
as weU, that old age is a time of peace and happiness. 
When a man reaches the age of fifty or thereabouts, often 
while apparently in the height of his vigor, he gives up 
his work or business and retires, leaving all the property 
and income to the care of his oldest son, upon whom he 
becomes entirely dependent for his support. This support 
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is never begraclged him, for the care of parents by their 
children is as much a matter of course in Japan as the 
care of children by those who give them birth. A man 
thus rarely makes provision for the future, and looks with 
scorn on foreign customs which seems to betoken a fear 
lest, in old age, ungrateful children may neglect their 
parents and cast them aside. The feeling, so strong in 
America, that dependence is of itself irksome and a thing 
to be dreaded, is altogether strange to the Japanese mind. 
The married son does not care to take his wife to a new 
and independent home of his own, and to support her 
and her children by his own income, but he takes her to his 
father's house, and thinks it no shame that his family live 
upon his parents. But in return, when the parents wish 
to retire from active life, the son takes upon himself un- 
dradgingly the burden of their support, and the dread of 
dependence is never bitter to the parents' lips, for it is 
given freely. To the time-honoured European belief, that 
a young man must be independent and enterprising in 
early life in order to lay by for old age, the Japanese will 
answer that children in Japan are taught to love their 
parents rather than ease and luxury, and that care for 
the future is not the necessity that it is in Europe and 
America, where money is above everything else,— even 
filial Jove. This habit of thought may account for the 
utter want of provision for the future, and the disregard 
for things pertaining to the accumulation of wealth, 
which often strikes curiously the foreigner in Japan. A 
Japanese considers his provision for the future made 
when he has brought up and educated for usefulness a 
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large family of children. He invests his capital in their 
support and education, secure of bountiful returns in their 
gratitude and care for his old age. It is hard for the 
men of old Japan to landerstand the rush and struggle 
for riches in America, — a struggle that too often leaves 
not a p3,use for rest or quiet pleasure until sickeness or 
death overtakes the indefatigable worker. ,The go inhyo 
of Japan is glad enough to lay down early in life the 
cares of the world, to have a few years of calm and peace, 
undisturbed by responsibilities or cares for outside matters. 
If he is an artist or a poet he may, uninterrupted, spend 
his days with his beloved art. If he is fond of the cere- 
monial tea, he has whole afternoons that he may devote 
to this aesthetic repast ; and even if he has none of these 
higher tastes, he will always have congenial friends who 
are ready to share the saM bottle, to join in a quiet 
smoke over the hibachi, or to play the deep engrossing 
game of go, or shogi, the Japanese chess. To the Japa- 
nese mind, to be in the company of a few kindred souls, 
to spend the long hours of a summer's afternoon at the 
ceremonial tea party, sipping tea nnd coversing in a 
leisurely manner on various subjects, is an enjoyment 
second to none. A cultivated Japanese of the old times 
must receive an education fitting him especially for such 
pursuits. At these meetings of ftiendp, artistically or 
poetically inclined, the time is spent in making poems and 
exchanging wittily turned sentiments, to be read, com- 
mented on, and responded to ; or in the making of draw- 
ings, with a few bold strokes of the brush, in illustration 
of some subject given out. Such enjoyments as these. 
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the Japanese believe, cannot be appreciated or even 
understood by the practical, rush-ahead American, the 
product of the wonderful but material civilization of the 
V/est. — Alice M. Bacon, Japanese Girls and Women, pp. 
133-137. 



JAPANESE EATABLES. 



The range of Japanese eatables is almost unlimited, 
though rice, millet, salt fish, and Baphanus sativus, con- 
stitute the staple food of the poorest class. Over ninety 
kinds of sea and river fish are eaten, boiled, broiled, and 
raw, from steaks of bonito and whale down to a minute 
species which make less than a mouthful each, which one 
usually sees in numbers in an inn kitchen, impaled on 
bamboo skewers. Bonito, whale, highly salted and dried 
salmon, sea slug, cuttle-fish, and some others, are eaten 
raw. Some fish are fried, in the oil of the Sesamun 
Orientate, which produces an odour which makes one fly 
from its proximity. Eels and other dainties are served with 
soy (sho-yu), the great Japanese sauce, of a dark brown 
colour, made from fermented wheat and beans with salt 
and vinegar, and with a dash of sake occasionally added 
to give it a higher flavour. The cuttle-fish always looks 
disgusting, and so do many of the others. Thirteen or 
fourteen kinds of shell-fish are eaten, including clams, 
cockles, and oysters. 
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Cranes and storks are luxuries of the rich, hut wild 
duck and goose, pheasant, snipe, heron, woodcock, sky- 
lark, quails, and pigeons, are eaten by the middle classep, 
and where Shinfcoism prevails, or Buddhist teachings on 
the sacredness of life have been effaced by contact with 
foreigners or their indirect influence, fowls and farmyard 
ducks are eaten also. All these, except quails, woodcock, 
and pheasant, are cooked by boiling. 

The variety of vegetables is infinite, but with one im- 
portant exception they are remarkably tasteless. Fourteen 
varieties of beans are grown for food, besides pease, buck- 
wheat, maize, potatoes, sweet potatoes (only eaten by the 
lowest classes), turnips, carrots, lettuce, endive, cucumbers, 
squash, musk, and water melons, spinach, leeks, onions 
garlic, chilies, capsicums, eggs {melongena) , yams, sweet 
basil seeds, a species of equisetum, yellow chrysanthemum 
blossoms, the roots and seeds of the lotus nelumbo 
nucifera, the sagittaria, sagittata, the arujii esculentum 
the taro of Hawaii, and some others. Besides cultivated 
vegetables they eat dock {lappa major), ferns, wild gin- 
ger, water, water pepper, bamboo shoots (a great 
delicacy), and various other roots and stems. The egg- 
plant is enormously cultivated. The bulbs of the tiger 
and white lily are also cultivated and eaten. Vegetables 
are usually boiled. I have left to the last the vegetable 
par excellence, the celebrated daikon {Baphanus sativus) , 
from which every traveller and resident suffers. It 
is a plant of renown — it desrves the honorific ! It 
has made many a brave man flee ! It is grown and 
used everywhere by the lower classes to give sapidity 
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to their otherwise tasteless food. Its leaves, some- 
thing like those of a turnip, are a beautiful green, and en- 
liven the fields in the early winter. Its root is pure 
white, tolerably even, and locks like an immensely 
magnified radish, as thick as an average arm, and from 
one to over two feet long. In this state it is compara- 
tively innocuous. It is slightly dried and then pickled, 
with rice bran. It is very porous, and absorbs a good 
deal of the pickle in the three months in which it 
lies in it and then has a smell so awful that it is 
difficult to remain in a house in which it is being eaten. 
It is the worst smell that I know of except of a 
skunk ! 

Mushrooms, dried, boiled, and served with sauce, are 
to be seen at every road-side tea-house. 

Fruits, with one exception, are eaten raw, and without 
sugar or condiment. The finest fruit of Japan is the hahi 
or persimmon (Diospyros JcaJci), a large golden fruit of a 
beautiful tree. There are many varieties, but perhaps 
the best is a hard kind, which after being peeled, is dried 
in the sun, and then tastes like a fig. The loquat is good, 
stewed with sugar, especially its large seeds, which taste 
like peach kernels. Grapes are tolerable onlj', and so are 
oranges ; yellow and red respberries grow wild, but they 
have less taste than an English blackberry. Among 
other fruits are apples, pears, quinces, plums, chestnuts, 
peaches, apricots, and musk and water melons, but they 
are sour and flavourless. 

Seaweed is a common article of diet, and is dried and 
carried everywhere into the interior. I have scarcely seen 
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a coolie make a meal of which it was not a part, either 
boiled, fried, pickled, raw, or in soup. 

Pickles and relishes are enormously consumed. Cucum- 
bers, and the hrinjal, or egg-plant with one or two other 
things pickled in brine or less of sake, with or without rice- 
bran, are popular, and are relied on for imparting appetite ; 
other vegetables are pickled with salt and ginger leaves, 
and are taken with tea the first thing in the morning, to 
counteract, as is supposed, the effect of the damp. — 
Isabella L. Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, Vol. I. pp. 
237-239. 



SHAMELESS IMPOSITION. 



JAPANESE shopping is an art to be acquired, ap- 
parently, and I have not patience for it. As a general rule 
I would rather give something- approaching the price first 
asked by the vendor, than spend my time in haggling 
over it ; but foreigners, who are expert, never do any- 
thing so extravagant, and, in the estimation of the shop- 
keeper, so absurd. If you like and wish to buy article 
you don't ask its price, but that of several other things 
working indifferently round to it. Perhaps the vendor 
says ten yen ; you laugh as if you were very amused, and 
say two yen. He laughs derisively, but quite good- 
naturedly, and you put it down, on which he looks 
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amused, and says seven yen; you say carelessly three yeti, 
he looks sad and appears to calculate on his sorohan ; 
you move as if to go out, when most likely he claps his 
hands, looks jubilant, and says yoroshi, which means that 
you are to have it for three yen, which possibly is far 
more than it is worth to him. If the sellers were sour 
and glum, this process would be unbearable, but if you 
are courteous and smiling, they are as pleasant as people 
can be. 

There are several shops which profess to sell tinned 
meats, condensed milk, and such like travelling requisites, 
and upon these have I spent much time with little suc- 
cess. I bought condensed milk with the " Eagle " brand. 
On opening it I found a substance like pale treacle, with 
a dash of valerian. I bought " lemon sugar," the one 
cooling drink worth drinking. It turned out to be merely 
moistened sugar, with a phial in the middle, containing 
not essence of lemon, but an oily fluid with a smell of 
coal-tar. I saw cognac in French bottles, with Prench 
labels, selling at forty sen a quart, about a ninth of its 
cost price. I bought Smith's essence of coffee for a high 
price, alas ! and on opening it found a sticky and bitter 
paste, which Ito declares is a decoction of the leaves of 
ninjin. Lastly, I bought some semi-transparent soap on 
trial, and use of it produced in half an hour a rash like a- 
scarlatina ! 

If truth must be told, greed leads the Japanese into the 
most shameless impositions. Half the goods sold as 
foreign eatables and drinkables are compounded of vile 
and unwholesome trash, manufactured in Toldyo and else- 
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where, put up in bottles and jars with the names and 
labels of such highly respectable makers as Bass, Martell, 
Guiness, and Crosse and Blackwell, upon them. The last 
firm regularly appends to its advertisement in the Yoko- 
hama papers a request that its bottles and jars may be 
destroyed when empty, to prevent disgusting or poisonous 
frauds. But to secure themselves in their trade of forgery, 
these unconscionable villains have establishments at 
Tokyo, not only for the manufacture of the compounds, 
but of the labels which give them currency, and some of 
these are such a,droit forgeries as to be completely success- 
ful, while others would effectually deceive a purchaser 
were it not for certain inscrutable vagaries in spelling, of 
which I will give you only one instance, though I have 
suffered grievously myself in the matter of " lemon sugar." 
Thus a tooth powder in an English box with " Eose 
Dentifrice " at the top, takes in the buyer, but on examin- 
ing the label which surrounds it, he finds " Eose 
Dentifruge, a preparation unequaled for leaving the tooth- 
ache " (Cleansing the teeth). This is harmless, as the 
forgery is probably quite as eflScacious as the original. — 
Isabella L. Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, Vol. I. pp. 
234-236. 
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NEW JAPAN : THE SCHOOLMASTER 
OF ASIA. 



Japan has astonished the world by her marvelous 
strides to an acknowledged position among the first 
powers of the earth. Her develpment during the last 
half century is, in some respects, more remarkable than 
that of the United States. Fifty years ago, when Com- 
modore Perry rapped somewhat roughly at her gates, she 
was, in material progress, governmental administration, 
and educational development, little beyond where she 
stood a thousand years before. Now her snug little 
realm is traversed with railways and spotted with mani- 
fold industries, her political system compares favourably 
with the monarchies of Europe, and her colleges and 
schools are graduating hosts of young men fitted for every 
position of responsibility. Her foreign commerce has ex- 
panded in thirty years from $30,000,000 to $300,000,000 
per annum- This increase of 1 ,000 per cent, per annum, 
a record unrivaled by any other country in the same time 
or under similar conditions. Starting with no merchant 
marine, she now has her cargo and passenger steamers 
running to all parts of the globe in successful competition 
with the fleets of the old6r and richer nations. With no 
modern war vessels twenty years ago, she now has a 
navy ranking next to our own in effectiveness. With an 
army a few decades past that was barbaric in equipment, 
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she possesses to-day a trained armed force that, in com- 
parison to her area and population, is second to none. 

Although she entered upon ambitious responsibilities 
when she engaged in war with China and threw off the 
swaddling clothes of youth when she negotiated her new 
treaties for the abolition of extraterritoriality, she is now 
preparing to play a part in Asia more ambitious and more 
pregnant with responsibilities than any she has yet under- 
taken. Her new role may be described as that of the 
schoolmaster of Asia. In other words, recent events 
would indicate that Japan will be the chief influence to 
mordernise China, to awaken Korea, to help Siam, and 
even incongruous though it seems, to cooperate with Eussia 
in making Eastern Siberia habitable and prosperous. 
The Japanese army officer, lawgiver merchant, and general 
utility man seems to possess more all-round capabilities 
for bringing out what is best in his fellow Asiatic than 
any other national. The average Japanese understands 
thoroughly and completely the average Chinese, Korean, 
Siamese, and miscellaneous Asiatic, where the European 
and American labors in mystery and ignorance. This is 
natural. The Japanese people are akin to other Asiatics. 
They are probably of Malay origin and so have racial 
sympathies with the sourthern Asiatics. Their written 
language is the same as that of China and Korea in its 
higher foums, and hence they have in this a bond of 
closer union than any possessed by the Caucasian races. 
They understand the Asiatic point of view, and this is a 
inatter of cardinal importance. They look at Europeans 
and Americans largely through the same glasses as they 
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gaze upon the rest of the Asiatic .peoples. They are not 
compelled to reverse their methods of reasoning to appre- 
ciate how the Chinese, Koreans and Siamese reach a 
conclusion. They can teach and lead with a directness and 
efficiency that is lacking among Europeans. In bringing 
out these comparisons, I do not mean that the Japanese 
have not their weaknesses and shortcomings, or that in 
the comprehensive economy of the world they are in any 
way superior to the progressive races of Europe and 
America. They are simply better suited to deal with 
their own kind, and they have added to that quality im- 
measurable strength by studying, adopting, and master- 
ing, to a commendable degree, the influences that have 
done so much to build up the nations and peoples of 
America and Europe. This argument is not a eulogy of 
Japan. It is frank description of what she is preparing 
to do at this hour. In playing the part of the school- 
master of Asia she certainly will have the good will of 
America. — John Barrett,* in the Review of Reviews, 
Dec, 1902. 
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SUPERSTITIONS IN JAPAN. 



Except as regards his characteristic indifference toward 
abstract ideas in general and metaphysical speculation in 
particular, the Occidentalized Japanese of to-day stands 
almost on the intellectual plane of the cultivated Parisian 
or Bostonian. But he is inclined to treat with undue 
contempt all conceptions of the supernatural ; and toward 
the great religious questions of the hour his attitude is one 
of perfect apathy. Earely does his university training in 
modern philosophy impel him to attempt any independent 
study of relations, either sociological or psychological. 
For him, superstitions are simply superstitions ; their rela- 
tion to the emotional nature of the people interests him 
not at all. And this not only because he thoroughly 
understands that people, but because the class to which 
he belongs is still unreasoningly, though quite naturally, 
ashamed of its older beliefs. Most of us who now call 
ourselves agnostics can recollect the feelings with which* 
in the period of our fresh emancipation from a faith far 
more irrational than Buddhism, we looked back upon the 
gloomy theology of our fathers. Intellectual Japan has 
become agnostic within only a few decades ; and the sud- 
denness of this mental revolution sufficiently explains the 
principal, though not perhaps all the causes of the present 
attitude of the superior class toward Buddhism. For the 
time being it certainly borders upon intolerance ; and 
while such is the feeling even to religion as distinguished 
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from superstition, the feeling toward superstition as dis- 
tinguished from religion must be something stronger still. 

But the rare charm of Japanese life, so different from 
that of all other lands, is not to be found in its 
Europeanized circles. It is to be found among the great 
common people, who represent in Japan, as in all coun- 
tries, the national virtues, and who still cling to their 
delightful old customs, their picturesque dresses, their 
Buddhist images, their household shrines, their beautiful 
and touching worship of ancestors. This is the life of 
which a foreign observer can never weary, if fortunate 
and sympathetic enough to enter into it, — the life that 
forces him sometimes to doubt whether the com-se of our 
boasted Western progress is really in the direction of 
moral development. 

Each day, while the years pass, there will be revealed 
to him some strange and unsuspected beauty in it. Like 
other life, it has its darker side ; yet even this is brightness 
compared with the darker side of Western existence. It has 
its foibles, its follies, its vices, its cruelties ; yet the more 
one sees of it, the more one marvels at its extraordinary 
goodness, its miraculous patience, its never-failing court- 
esy, its simplicity of heart, its intuitive charity. And to 
our own larger Occidental comprehension, its commonest 
superstitions, however contemned at Tokyo, have rarest 
value as fragments of the unwritten literature of its hopes, 
its fears, its experience with right and wrong,— its primi- 
tive efforts to find solutions for the riddle of the Unseen. 
How much the lighter and kindlier superstitions of the 
people add to the charm of Japanese life can, indeed, be 
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understood only by one who has long resided in the in- 
terior. A few of their beliefs are sinister, — such as that 
in demon-foxes, which public education is rapidly dissipat- 
ing ; but a large number are comparable for beauty of 
fancy even to those Greek myths in which our noblest 
poets of to-day still find inspiration ; while many others, 
which encourage kindness to the unfortuuate,--^and kind- 
ness to animals, can never have produced any but the 
happiest moral results. The amusing presumption of 
domestic animals, and the comparative fearlessness of 
many wild creatures in the presence of man ; the white 
clouds of gulls that hover about each incoming steamer in 
expectation of an alms of crumbs ; the whirring of doves 
from temple-eaves to pick up the rice scattered for them 
by pilgrims ; the familiar storks of ancient public gardens ; 
the deer of holy shrines, awaiting cakes and caresses ; the 
fish which raise their heads from sacred lotus-ponds when 
the stranger's shadow falls upon the water, — these and a 
hundred other pretty sights are due to fancies which, 
though called superstitious, inculcate in simplest form the 
sublime truth of the Unity of Life. — Lafcadio Hearn, in 
the preface to his Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. 



THE JAPANESE VISION-READERS. 



Lightly as religion sits on the minds of these charming 
people, they are still, like Westerns, for the matter of that, 
full of superstitions. In point of fact all races are vastly 
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alike in this respect, illustrating the pernicious con- 
sequence of bad theologies ; •' Dolco no huni demo liito no 
Jwkoro wa chigawanai," says the Japanese proverb, 
meaning, " The hearts of men are of the same sort 
everywhere." Thus you find the Japanese immense be- 
lievers in dreams and divination. The night of January 
2d is the great time for noting visions. Everybody must 
then notice and record what he or she dreams. There 
are thirty-eight varieties of vision perfectly catalogued and 
provided for. The first four are simply of splendid 
augury, namely to see in slumber Fuji-San, a falcon, egg- 
fruit, i.e., the dark purple apple of the nasubi, or the 
upper sky. To dream of the dawn signifies recovery 
from illness. To dream of the sun and moon falling 
signifies the loss of one's parents, and of swallowing the 
sun and moon, to have a distinguished child. To dream 
of being struck by lightning means to be visited by a 
signal stroke of prosperity, and of hearing thunder to 
obtain promotion. To dream of being surrounded by 
clouds means to prosper in business, but a black cloud 
whirling downward portends illness. To dream of frost 
is a bad omen generally. To dream of being caught in 
rain presages a good and gratuitous feed of rice and sajce. 
To dream of wind blowing means to become sick. To 
dream of sunrise signifies marked promotion ; of the stars 
coming out, of great fortune ; of an earthquake, to obtain 
advancement. To dream of a big stone signifies to 
acquire wealth ; and of a big stone placed in a garden, or 
of mounting on a rock, is also fortunate, though in a 
more general way. To dream of having a drain dug is a 
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happy presage, but the vision of a land-slide is a bad 
business. To dream of planting trees or smelling the 
perfume of flowers is good, but to dream of entering a 
room is bad. To dream of eating a pear presages divorce, 
and of eating a persimmon sickness to one's self, while a 
vision of a mulberry-tree means sickness for one's child. 
The hair plays an important part in dreams. If one 
sees it whitening, or dreams of getting it dressed or 
washed, the omen is excellent ; whereas to dream of its 
falling out signifies an evil fate for one's child. To lose 
one's teeth in a dceam presages separation from relatives. 
It is good to dream of getting an eruption on one's face, 
but bad to dream of perspiration. It is also an excellent 
thing to dream of gold and silver coming out of one's 
m.outh, or of drinking milk ; but if one dreams of getting 
promotion, misfortune is in the air. A vision of being 
wounded by a burglar portends the receipt of a favor 
from some unexpected quaiter, and, strange to say, to 
dream of wearing mourning points to speedy promotion, 
while to see a funeral in sleep is a sign of coming joy. 
Then there is a series of dreams to which the interpreta- 
tion of general good fortune attaches ; they are to dream of 
being introduced to a distinguished personage ; of being in 
a lofty upper story ; of a light breaking from one's body ; 
of moving into a new house ; of putting on a winter 
garment ; and of looking into a mirror. On the other 
■ hand, it is extremely bad to dream of breaking a mirror, 
while to dream of receiving a mirror or a wine- cup pre- 
sages the birth of a fine child. Finally, to dream of 
breaking a door means that one's servants will run away. 
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It will be noticed the Japanese seevs, or vision-readers, 
follow the Irish maxim of " dhrames going by conth- 
rairies," and interpret the most melancholy visions in the 
happiest spirit. I myself happened to caution some 
Japanese ladies, at a railway crossing, mentioning that I 
had dreamed recently we were all cut to pieces by a pass- 
ing train. " Oh ! shi awase ! naruhodo ! " one ex- 
claimed. " Eeally, how very fortunate ! Nothing could 
be of better omen," and they appeared truly radiant at 
what had seemed to me a very ill-starred thing. Perhaps 
it is part of the national habit of taking all untoward 
things lightly. The universal silent social compact to 
make existence as agreeable for everybody as possible, 
includes in Japan the custom of never seeming to take 
personal woes to heart ; above all, of never saddening 
other people with them. You may generally tell if some 
disaster has occurred to a friend or servant, by their ex- 
treme cheerfulness of demeanor at the time. — Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Japonica, pp. 122-124. 



HUMANE CHARACTER OF THE JAPA- 
NESE AS REVEALED IN THE 
CHINA-JAPAN WAR. 



The feature of the modern character to which I would 
call particular attention, as revealed in the war, is its 
humanity, shown by the generally admirable conduct to- 
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wards the vanquished (I have pointed to the Port Arthur 
massacre as a sad exception) and by the perfect arrange- 
ments for the care of the sick and wounded. This 
humanity in war has not always distinguished the Japa- 
nese.'- It is one of the best fruits of the new spirit infused 
into the nation, at first only amongst the highly educated, 
but gradually permeating all classes, ever since the adapta- 
tion of Western civilisation commenced. In the wild 
days of the strife between clans, the Japanese were 
certainly not distinguished by any feelings of tenderness 
for the vanquished, and it is no less certain that in our 
days some of the older people wondered at the care that 
was bestowed on the wounded Chinese, at the kind treat- 
ment of the prisoners, and at the equitable administration 
of the enemy's territory occupied by the troops. To such 
old Tories, untouched by the modern spirit, all this 
seemed mere foolishness. " The Chinese dare to oppose 
our Emperor's august will ; they must be killed " — such 
was their reasoning. But the great majority of the nation 
acquiesced in the humane tendencies of the Government. 
This is amply proved by the readiness with which the 
troops — flushed with victory, and sorely tried by terrible 
hardships under the blazing sun of the Korean summer, 
or, later, amidst the Arctic frost and snow, of Manchuria 
and of Northern China- — obeyed the strict orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief, enjoining them to remember that 
they warred against the armies of China, not against its 
unarmed inhabitants, whose lives and property must be 
respected. And — except in the case of Port Arthur — 
these orders were carried out to the letter. 
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In every district occupied by the Japanese, a civil 
administration was established almost before the last 
shots of the engagement had ceased to echo, and the 
Chinese population found themselves, for the first time in 
their lives, in the enjoyment of absolute security of person 
and of property, and of equal justice for all. The Civil 
Commissioners in charge of the occupied districts were 
chosen from the Japanese Consular Service in China, and 
were, consequently, thoroughly acquainted with the char- 
acteristics, the social and ecomonic condition, and the 
language of the people they were called upon to govern. 
They held the scales of justice impartially, severely re- 
pressing any pilfering, were it only of a fowl, or of a bag 
of millet, on the part of the Japanese soldiers. (What 
would our good friend Mr. Thomas Atkins say to this ? 
The ghosts of many chickens surreptiously purloined, not 
only from the enemy, but — as in South Africa — from 
friendly roosts as well, arise in judgment against him.) 
Looting was strictly forbidden, and all supplies obtained, 
even in the smallest quantity, had to be paid for at 
current rates. The same rule applied to the requisitioning 
of carts and of beasts of burden, and to aU services 
rendered by the inhabitants, who were not slow in taking 
advantage of the opportunity of earning money. Bring- 
ing ample supphes to the markets that were established, 
they greatly facilitated the work of the admirable Japa- 
nese Commissariat — the only commissariat — except the 
German, and the excellent supply arrangements of the 
Sirdar Kitchener's Sudan Field Force that captured 
Omdurman — which has ever gone through a difficult 
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campaign without provoking curses, both loud and deep, 
from starving or ill-fed soldiers. They worked, and 
worked well, as Transport " Coolies," cheerfully carying 
ammunition for the enemies of their country. What did 
it matter ? The wur was the affair of the Mandarins, 
not theirs. The Japanese treated them fairly and paid 
them honestly. " A- Yaw ! " War was rather a good 
thing. Why, only last week a regiment of Chinese 
" Braves " had passed through the village — about two 
hundred men with rifles of a dozen different patterns, 
three or four hundred with spears, and bows and arrows, 
and one company of a hundred with German rifles, all 
alike, acting as the bodyguard of the Military Mandarin 
in command. They stayed but one night near the 
village — they seemed anxious to lose no time on the 
march — but they left the place as bare as a Buddhist 
priest's shaven head ; they killed the Ti-pao, the Village 
Constable, who had remonstrated witn them, plundered 
his house and bore away his good-looking daughter. 
And when old YING Yu-lin, the Village Elder, com- 
plained to the Military Mandarin he got a hundred 
strokes with the thin bamboo for his pains, " for causing 
unnecessary disturbance," the Mandarin said. — Arthur 
Diosy, The Neio Far East, pp. 117-119. 
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B U S H I 



The hislii was essentially a stoic. He made self-cou- 
trol the ideal of his existence, and practised the courageous 
endurance of suffering so thoroughly that he could with- 
out hesitation inflict on his own body pain of the severest 
description. 

The power of surrendering life with heroic calmue^s 
has been developed by men in all ages, and is regarded 
by philosophers as an elemf^ntary form of human virtue, 
practised with most success in an uncivilised state of 
society before the finer appreciations of the imaginative 
and intellectual faculties have been developed by educa- 
tion. Bat the courage of the buslii cannot justly be 
ascribed to bluntness of moral sensibility resulting from 
semi-savage conditions of life. The current of existence 
in Japan from the Nara epoch onward set with general 
steadiness in the direction of artistic refinement and 
voluptuous luxury, amid which men could scarecely fail to 
acquire habits and tastes inconsistent with acts of high 
cou):age and great endurance The hiishi's mood, there- 
fore, was not a product of semi-barbarous conditions, but 
rather a protest against emasculating civilization. He 
schooled himself to regard death inflicted by his own 
hand as a normal eventuality. The story of other 
nations shows epochs when death was welcomed as a re- 
lief and deliberately invited as a refuge from the mere 
weariness of living. But wherever there has been liberty 
to choose, and leisure to employ, a painless mode of exit 
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from the world, men have invariably selected it. The 
euthanasia of the Eomans was achieved by the opened 
vein or the numbing herb, and only the barbarian cap- 
tive who had to resort to any available weapon and to seize 
the earliest opportunity, displayed contempt of physical suf- 
fering in the hour of death. The hushi, however, dehb- 
erately adopted a mode of suicide so painful and so shock- 
ing that to school the mind to regard it with indifference 
and resort to it without flinching was a feat not easy to 
conceive. His method was to plunge a short sword into 
the left side of the abdomen, swoop it across to the right, 
giving it a sharp upward turn at the end of the gash ; 
then to withdraw it, thrust it into the back of the neck, 
and cut towards the throat. Assistance was often 
rendered by a friend, who, sword in hand, stood ready to 
decapitate the victim, immediately after the stomach had 
been gashed ; but there were innumerable examples of 
men who consummated the tragedy without aid, especial- 
ly when the sacrifice of life was by way of protest against 
the excesses of a feudal chief or the crimes of a ruler, or 
when some motive for secrecy exisfa-d. 

It must be observed that the suicide of the huski was 
never inspired by any doctrine like that of Hegesias.- 
Death did not present itself to him as a legitimate means 
of escaping from the cares and disappointments of life. 
Self-destruction had only one consolatory aspect, namely, 
that-it was the soldier's privilege to expiate a crime with 
his own sword, not under the hand of the executioner. 
He might not be haled before a legal tribunal, like a 
common peasant or an artisan. It rested wiih his feudal 
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chief to determine his guilt, and his peremptory duty was 
never to question the justice of an order to commit suicide, 
but to obey without murmur or protest For the rest, 
the general motives were to escape the dishonour of fall- 
ing into the hands of a victorious enemy, to remonstrate 
against some of&cial abuse which no ordinary complaint 
could reach, or, by means of a dying protest, to turn a 
liege lord from pursuing courses injurious to his reputation 
and his fortunes. The last was the noblest reason for 
suicide, and by no means the most infrequent. Scores oi 
examples are recorded of men who, with everything to 
make existence desirable, fortune, friends, high office, and 
higher prospects, deliberately laid down their lives at the 
prompting of loyalty, their sense of duty depriving the 
seppuTiu of all of its horrors. Thejre the Japanese hushi 
rose to a remarkable height of moral nobility. He had 
no assurance that his death might not be wholly fruitless 
So, indeed, it often proved. If the sacrifice achieved its 
purpose, if it turned a liege lord from evil courses into the 
path of sobriety, the hushi could hope that his memory 
would be honoured. But if, in obedience to the common 
promptings of human nature, the lord resented such 
a violent and conspicuous method of reproving his ex- 
cesses, then the faithful vassal's retribution would be an 
execrated memory and, perhaps, suffering for his family 
and relatives. Yet the deed was perpertrated again and 
again. The loyal servant committed to paper a last 
appeal to the better instincts of his master, and then calmly 
disembowelled himself. — Captain F. Brinkley, Japan : 
History, Arts and Literature, Vol. II- pp. 183-186. 
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THE FIRE-FLY. 



I went to a night fair two or three evenings ago, a 
humble show where Httle more than cakes and sweet- 
meats ancl straw sandals were sold ; but there was one 
stall full of winged lights, tiny stars of green fire cluster- 
ing all over it. I bought about a hundred Princess Splen- 
dours in a black horsehair cage, and brought them home 
with me. Do you know the story of Princess Splendour ? 
She was, it seems, a tiny moon-child, so hke a fire-fly 
that the old woodman (of fairy tales all the world over) 
picked her off a bamboo branch in the moonlight, and 
brought her home to his wife. She grew lovelier and 
brighter for twenty sweet years, till all the brown cottage 
shone with her beauty at night, and basked in it by 
day. Every one loved her, but most of all the Emperor, 
whom she loved too. But she could not marry him, 
because all her life was only to be twenty years, and the 
time was nearly up. And he hoped to keep her ; but at 
last the day came when she had to go, and Princess 
Splendour travelled home on a moonbeam, crying silver 
tears all the way, till Mother Moon took her in her armi 
and folded her to her warm white heart, quite away 
from the Emperor's eyes for ever. And all her tears take 
wings, and go flying about the woods on warm nights 
looking for the Emperor still, though she died an old, 
old woman hundreds of years ago. But the keeper of the 
strange stall at the fair (and I could hardly see it for the 
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darkness) had captured scores of the winged lights, aud 
sold them by ones and twos in a dainty cage two inches 
long, with a green leaf for provisions, for two rm, a sum 
so small that we have no equivalent for it. I stood 
for a minute before the firefly stall, and then told the 
interpreter to say that I must have ALL the fireflies in 
ALL the cages. People gathered round in crowds, and 
one curious face after another pushed itself forward into 
the dim circle of light, staring at the reckless foreign 
woman who spent money in this mad way ! But the 
foreign woman knew exactly what she wanted. Princess 
Splendour's lovely successors were not to be sold away 
one by one in cages on this warm spring night. I 
carried them all home in the horsehair box ; and when 
everybody had gone to bed, I crept out into the balmy 
darkness of my garden, opened the box, and set all the 
lovely creatures free. This way and that they flew, their 
radiant lamps glowing and paling like jewels seen 
through water, some clinging to my hair and my hands 
as if afraid to plunge into the garden's unknown ways. 
I felt like a white witch who had called the stars down 
to play with her. Some of our people thought the same, 
I fancy ; for I suddenly became aware of a string of dark 
figures hurrying across the shadowed lawns in a terrified 
rush for the servants' quarters, and I noticed the next 
day that I was approached with awe amounting to 
panic. — Mrs. Hugh Fraser, Letters from Japan, Vol. I. 
pp. 37-41. 
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THE FIREFLY HUNTER. 



j\l"aiiy persons in Japan earn their living during the 
summer months by catching and selling fireflies : indeed, 
the extent of this business entitles it to be regarded as a 
special industry. The chief centre of this industry is the 
region about Ishiyama, in Gosbu, by the Lake of Omi, — 
a number of houses there supplying fireflies to many parts 
of the country, and especially to the great cities of Osaka 
and Kyoto. From sixty to seventy firefly-catchers are 
employed by each of the principal houses during the busy 
season. Some training is required for the occupation. A 
tyro might find it no easy matter to catch a hundred fire- 
flies in a single night ; but an expert has been known to 
catch three thousand. The method of capture, although 
of the simplest possible kind, is very interesting to see. 

Immediately after sunset, the firefly-catcher goes forth, 
with a long bamboo pole upon his shoulder, and a long 
bag of brown mosquito-netting wound, like a girdle, about 
his waist. When he reaches a wooded place fiequented 
by fireflies,— usually some spot where willows are planted, 
on the bank of a river or lake, — he halts and watches 
the trees. As soon as the trees begin to twinkle satisfac- 
torily, he gets his net ready, approaches the most lumin- 
ous tree, and with his long pole strikes the branches. 
The fireflies, dislodged by the shock, do not immediately 
take flight, as more active insects would do under like 
circumstances, but drop helplessly to the ground, beetle- 
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wise, where their light — always more brilliant in moments 
of fear or pain— renders them conspicuous. If suffered 
to remain upon the ground for a few moments, they will 
fly away. But the catcher, picking them up with as- 
tonishing quickness, using both hands at once, deftly 
tosses them into his moidh — because he cannot lose the 
time required to put them, one by one, into the bag. 
Only when his mouth can held no more, does he drop 
the fireflies, unharmed, into the netting. 

Thus the firefly-catcher works until about two o'clock 
in the morning, — the old Japanese hour of ghosts, — at 
which time the insects begin to leave the trees and seek 
the dewy soil. There they are said to bury their tails, so 
as to remain viewless. But now the hunter changes his 
tactics. Taking a bamboo broom he brushes the surface 
of the tuft, lightly and quickly. Whenever touched or 
alarmed by the broom, the fireflies display their lanterns, 
aud are immediately nipped and bagged. A little before 
dawn, the hunters return to town. 

At the firefly-shop the captured insects are sorted as 
soon as possible, according to the brilliancy of their light, 
the more luminous being the higher-priced. Then 
they are put into gauze-covered boxes or cages, with a 
certain quantity of moistened grass in each cage. Fio:n 
one hundred to two hundred fireflies are placed in a 
single cage, according to grade. To these cages are 
attached small wooden tablets inscribed with the names 
of customers, such as hotel proprietors, restaurant- 
keepers, wholesale and retail insect-merchants, and 
private persons who have ordered large quantities of fire- 
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flies for some particular festivity. The boxes are de- 
spatched to their destinations by nimble messengers, for 
goods of thjs class cannot be safely intrusted to express 
companies. 

Great numbers of fireflies are ordered for display at 
evening parties in the summer season. A large Japanese • 
guest-room usually overlooks a garden ; and during a 
banquet or other evening entertainment, given in the 
sultry season, it is customary to set fireflies at liberty in the 
garden after sunset, that the visitors may enjoy the sight 
of tbe sparkling. Eestaurant-keepers purchase largelj'. 
In the famous Dotombori of Osaka, there is a bouse 
where myriads of fireflies are kept in a large space enclosed 
by mosquito-netting ; and customers of this house are 
permitted to enter the enclosure and capture a certain 
number of fireflies to take borne with them. — Lafcadio 
Hearn, Kotto, pp. 144-ld7. 



THE INQUISITIVE STUDENT. 



" Old Japan," in the opinion of Mr. Lafacadio Hearn, 
" was quite as much in advance of the nineteenth century 
morally as she was behind materially. She had made 
morality instinctive." This verdict is not yet of purely 
historic interest ; it may be tested by all who care to 
travel beyond the radius of photographs and railways. 
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In remote districts, where the innkeeper charges a 
minimum price, relying for profit on the generosity of his 
guest, whose present is acknowledged by the bestowal 
of a fan or an embroidered towel, even such fugitive rela- 
tions rest on a benevolent rather than a wholly com- 
mercial basis. Patriarchal manners — contented submis- 
sion, fidelity, courtesy — yield a rich return of domestic 
happiness. The struggle for life and for wealth is tem- 
pi>red by self-sacrificing customs and amenities. If the 
apprentice be willing to work for no other wage than his 
master's approval and satisfaction through long proba- 
tionary years, the master, on his side, will resign his 
charge into the hands of a younger generation before 
decrepitude has come to rob " honorable retirement " of 
its grace. If the young wife devote her summer to un- 
questioning service of her husband and his parents, she 
has her reward when her sons' wives repay her with the 
same filial homage. Similar ties, imposing restraint on 
egoism and sanctified by public esteem, have had their 
full share in developing those amiable qualities which 
every observer has acknowledged. But the break-up of 
feudal society cannot fail to react on the manners which 
reflected feudal discipline. The Western ideals of liberty, 
equality, and self-assertion, the decay of rehgious belief, 
the necessity of fighting on even terms in the great com- 
petitive melee to the tune of " The devil take the hind- 
most, oh ! " and, it must be added, the example set by 
the rest of the world, which does not practise altruism, 
whatever its representatives may preach, all these factors 
tend to harden and sharpen the modernised Japanese 
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A curicus sign of the independent spirit, nourished on 
new ideas and strangely at variance with the old, is the 
organised indiscipline of schoolboys. During the six 
months which the writer spent in the country two 
flagrant cases occurred of defiance of authority, by no 
me ins unusual, it would appear, in scholastic experience, 
if one might judge by the comments of the local Press. 
Tn one case the majority of the scholars absented themselves 
for a foitnight as a protest against the alleged incapacity 
of the teacher, and maltrated a more docile minority 
who endeavoured to resume their lessons. In another the 
upper forms refused to recognise the authority of a head- 
master appointed by the Government, on the ground that 
his talents and attainments fell below the standard which 
they deemed desirable in the director of their studies. In 
consequence, the unfortunate nominee of the Minister of 
Education was completely boycotted ; his class-room was 
deserted, his suggestions ignored ; and, on the occasion of 
the annual prize-giving, he was publicly insulted, for, 
whereas the whole school rose and remained standing as 
a mark of respect during the speeches of distinguished 
visitors, when their unfortunate chief began his address 
they resumed their seats and engaged in loud conversa- 
tion, after the manner of our own House of Commons 
when the suppression of an unwelcome orator is desired. 
The most surprising feature in both these instances was 
that a section of the Japanese Press, instead of regarding 
the incidents as delporable, indeed, but as domestic mat- 
ters, which it concerned only the governing body to 
regulate, made them the subject of a long polemic, sided 
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with or against the malcontents, and, in short, exalted 
the revolting schoolboys into fellow-citizens " rightly 
struggling to be free." The college Hampden does not 
shrink from his role, and is prepared in the interests of 
curiosity and " the higher education " to cross-examine a 
newly-appointed professor, insufficiently protected by a 
Plarvard or Oxford reputation, on his knowledge of 
Shakespeare, his theological beliefs, his preference for 
'• the open door " or the gradual partition of China. If 
this precocious independence conflict with our old fashion- 
ed notions of modesty and reverence on the part of ado- 
lescence towards its seniors, it should make life more 
amusing for the professor, who, after all, is better off with 
inquisitive than with incurious pupils. I am confirmed 
in my supposition that the autonomous schoolboy is not 
at all abnormal by a schoolmaster of nearly ten years' 
standing, who writes : " In the Occident the master ex- 
pels the pupil. In Japan it happens quite as often that 
the pupil expels the master. Each public school is an 
earnest, spirited httle republic." One thing is certain. 
The youth are as eager to absorb knowledge as the teacher 
to impart it ; idleness is rare ; without extraordinary 
application but little progress can be made. For it 
should not be forgotten that four or five years must 
be devoted to the sole acquisition of a working stock of 
Chinese ideographs, the scholars needlessly complicated 
alphabet, before he attacks Western science, law, language, 
or medicine, themselves supplementary to subjects of native 
growth. Demands so various can only be met by the 
most systematic precision, and in effect no country has 
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more carefully organised popular education. To orgonise 
comes naturally to the Japanese, and this capacity ex- 
plains the apparent contradiction of co-existent order and 
revolt. The revolt is always corporate, one organisation 
within another. Whether the disaffected body consist of 
waiters, or workmen, or schoolboys, it has to be treated 
as a collective unit. The objects pursued' — higher wages, 
more liberty, more privileges- — may bear the impress of 
democratic ambition, but the spirit in which they are 
fought for is that of feudal obedience to a common call. — 
Osman Edwards, Japanese Plays and Playfellows, pp. 
18-21. 



THE CHARACTER OF THE JAPANESE 
PEOPLE. 



Modern authorities, endeavoring to summarize the 
character of the inhabitants of " Dai Nippon," appear 
fairly unanimous with regard to the fine manners, the 
high spirit, the docility, the loyalty, industry, neatness, 
and artistic genius of this race ; but one complains of their 
secretiveness and disregard of truth ; another of their lack 
of " chastity and sobriety ; " and others, like M. Pierre 
Loti, in his "'"Madame Chrysantheme," seem to take 
Japan as a bright and fascinating freak of geography and 
ethnology : too petit, bizarre, grotesque, minuscule, 
maniere to love ; too drole, mignon, amusant, aimable to 
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speak very ill of. Merchants inveigh against the unbusi- 
ness-like qualities of the Ja.panese, and compare them dis- 
advanlageously with the natives of China ; finding them 
petty, shilly-shallying, and untrustworthy. Scientific and 
serious natures lament the lack of idealism in the Japa- 
nese mind. Metaphysical, psychological, ethical questions 
and problems — say these—have no interest for their 
practical and superficial natures. Good-hearted they are, 
artistic, delightfully polite, nice in persons and ways; 
yet — declare other judges — " deceitful, insincere, vain, 
frivolous," and as regards their women, tyrannical, one- 
sided, and semi-barbarous. Medical works, portraying 
them physically, tell us that the Japanese are Mongols, 
distinguished by a yellowish skin, straight black hair, 
scanty beard, almost total absence of hair on the arms, 
legs, and chest, broadish prominent cheek-bones, and 
more or less obliquely set eyes. 

Compared with people of European race the average 
Japanese has a long body and short legs, a large skull, 
with a tendency to prognathism, a flat nose, coarse hair, 
scanty eyelashes, prominent eyelids, a sallow complexion, 
and a low stature. The average height of Japanese men 
is about the same as that of European women. The 
women are proportionately smaller and better-looking 
than the men, with pretty manners and chai-ming voices. 
Japanese children they allow to be most taking, with 
their grave little demure ways, their old-fashioned airs, 
their almost preternatural propriety of conduct. All seem 
to conclude that the Japanese have less highly strung 
nerves than Europeans, bearing pain with admirable 
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calm, and meeting death with comparative indifference. 
Mr. Chamberlain justly attributes this, in a large degree, 
to the silent and benign influence of Buddhism, as being 
" a tolerant and hopeful creed, promising rest at last to 
all." It is, however, a fact well known to doctors in 
Japan, that a vast nnmber of maladies there are hysteric- 
al ; and it is doubtful to my mind whether any nation 
possesses a more finely developed nervous organization 
than its people. Their love of light and delicate pleas- 
ures ; their keen appreciation of the tea-cup, of the spray 
of cherry-blossom, or of the maple-branch, whose leaves 
are green stars, of the tiny pipe, of the deliciously mingled 
landscapes of their country, go to show their extreme im- 
pressionability. I should be the last to depreciate the 
indubitable effect of the gentle and lofty teachings of 
Buddhism in fortifying and elevating the national nature, 
but my own opinion is, that tlie central characteristic of 
the Japanese is self-respect, and that their patience, their 
fearlessness, their quietism, their resignation, and a large 
proportion of their other virtues, have root in this deep 
and universal quality. — Sir Edwin Arnold, Japonica, pp. 
92-94. 



THE REGENERATION OF JAPAN. 



It would be a great mistake to suppose that the Japa- 
nese are mere imitators, or have simply borrowed the 
tools and appliances of the West. In reality, Japan 
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never was, in spite of all attempts to make ber 60, a 
hermit nation. During all the times of her isolation, the 
loophole of communication with Europe through Holland 
was kept open. Eor two centuries and a half there flow- 
ed in steadily a constant stream of information, ideas, and 
books, until, at last, even before the nineteenth century, 
the study of the Dutch language was begun. This 
brought to students the scientific, and especially the 
medical, knowledge of Europe. Nagasaki became the 
goal of hundreds of inquiring spirits, and these returning 
to their isolated homes, made centres of light and inspira- 
tion. The nation at large was slowly leavened and made 
ready for transformation. Perry's fleet, in 1853, bad to 
be surrounded by a cordon of boats, less to keep in the 
foreigner than to keep back and. out the native seeker 
after the secrets of Western power. The interior history 
of Japan, as of the catacombs, shows a line of martyrs 
for the sake of knowledge. If a row of Japanese bio- 
graphies standing on the writer's shelves, printed since 
1880, were put into English, the story would be one of 
thrilling detail. To-day many fair monuments rise over 
the ashes of men whose books were once seized and 
destroyed, while their bodies languished in prison for 
publishing knowledge then supposed to be dangerous. 
The fact to be noted is that Japan, unlike Korea or 
China, had a large body of educated men prepared for 
the changes which our century demanded. 

The Japanese have attained to unity, national con- 
sciousness, and even recognition of equality among the 
nations of the world . The chief causes were the study of 
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their own native language, lileratnre, and history ; the 
revival of pure Shinto, the presence of the Dutch, and, 
above all, the coining of alien teachers and healers. 
" Beautiful new Japan came from over the sea," said 
one whom the Mikado decorated and buried, and to 
whom the Japanese themselves reared a statue. Yet the 
methods used differed from those in China. In all the 
disturbances and violence, between 1860 and 1870, there 
were no outbursts of mobs or uprisings of the people at 
large. Every act which broke the peace was of individ- 
ual initiative and execution by Smnurai. Yet no history 
of the time, worthy of the name, could leave out tbe 
work of the American missionaries in teaching and heal- 
ing, and in the training of the young men who were 
leaders in reform. One, especially, Guido F. Verbeck, 
from 1859 to 1868 tanght scores of young men in the 
constitutions of the United States and of the European 
states, and in their law, as well as in the New Testament, 
his pupils becoming Cabinet Ministers and filling scores of 
important offices. When called to Tokio by his former 
pupils to advise them in multifarious courses of action, he 
elaborated a system of national education, organised and 
personally directed their university, dictated the language 
in which medical science should be expressed, proposed 
and planned in detail the great embassy of 1874, 
persuaded them to abandon persecution, assisted them for 
many years by advice and in the translation of the 
world's great documents in law and government, and 
urged them to secure unity by the formation of a national 
army and navy. Furthermore, Japan changed her 
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capitg,!, gave up the ridiculous mystery-play of a sedentary 
Son of Heaven hidden behind screens, made him walk 
out in public, cut off at one stroke her hereditary pension 
list of two millions, made office dependent on ability, and 
threw open the army, navy, courts, schools, commerce, 
and the professions to all. Thus, a so-called hermit 
nation accomplished regeneration from within. Although 
there were naval actions which' tended powerfully to open 
the eyes of brave but narrow-minded patriots, yet Japan 
was never invaded by a foreign army. During their 
many humiliations, through long-postponed justice in dip- 
lomacy, the Japanese gave themselves all the more 
seriously to the inastery of constitutional government and 
of modern problems. Hence Japan is now the teacher 
of Asian nations and the leader in their transformation — 
W. E. Griffis,* The Century's Change in Japan and 
China. 



IN A JAPANESE GARDEN. 



After having learned — merely by seeing, for the 
practical knowledge of the art requires years of study and 
experience, besides a natural, instinctive sense of beauty — 

nL^kZ~i -S¥S^ Mikado's Empire U-^R \~VkXi 
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something about the Japanese manner of arranging 
flowers, one can thereafter consider European ideas of 
floral decoration only as vulgarities. This observation 
is not the result of any hasty enthusiasm, but a con- 
viction settled by long residence in the interior. I 
have come to understand the unspeakable loveliness of a 
solitary spray of blossoms arranged as only a Japanese 
expert knows how to arrange it, — not by simply 
poking the spray into a vase, but by perhaps one whole 
hour's labor of trimming and posing and daintiest manipu- 
lation, — and therefore I cannot think now of what we 
Occidentals call a " bouquet " as anything but a vulgar 
murdering of flowers, and an outrage upon the color- 
sense, a brutality, an abomination. Somewhat in the 
same way, and for similar reasons, after having learned 
what an old Japanese garden is, I can remember our 
costliest gardens at home only as ignorant displays of 
what wealth can accomplish in the creation of incongruities 
that violate nature. 

Now a Japanese garden is not a flower garden , neither 
is it made for the purpose of cultivating plants. In nine 
cases out of ten there is noting in it resembling a flower- 
bed. Some gardens may contain scarcely a sprig of 
green ; some have nothing green at all, and consist entire- 
ly of rocks and pebbles and sand, although these are ex- 
ceptional. As a rule, a Japanese garden is a landscape 
garden, yet its existence does not depend upon any fixed 
allowance of space. It may cover one acre or many 
acres. It may also be only ten feet square. It may, in 
extreme cases, be much less ; for certain kind of Japanese 
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gardens can be contrived small enough to put in a toho- 
noma. Such a garden, in a vessel no larger than a fruit- 
dish, is called Tconiiva or tokoniwa, and may occasionally 
be seen in the tokonoma of humble little dvifellings so 
closely squeezed betv/een other structures as to possess no 
ground in which to cultivate an outdoor garden. (I say 
" an outdoor garden," because there are indoor gardens^ 
both upstairs and downstairs, in some large Japanese 
houses) The toko-niiva is usually made in some. curious 
bowl, or shallow carved box, or quaintly shaped vessel 
impossible to describe by any English word. Therein 
are created minuscule hills with minuscule houses upon 
them, and microscopic ponds and rivulets spanned by tiny 
humped bridges ; and queer wee plants do duty for trees, 
and curiously formed pebbles stand for rocks, and there 
tiny tor 6, perhaps a liny torii as well, — in short, a 
charming and living model of a Japanese landscape. — 
Lafcadio Hearn, Glimpses of UvfamiUar Jaj:an, Yol. 
II. pp. 341, 345. 



HONORIFICS IN JAPANESE. 



For the most part, the absolutely necessary personal 
references are introduced by honorifics : that is, ])y honor- 
ary or humble expressions. Such is a portion of the 
latter's duty. They do a great deal of unnecessary work 
besides. These honorifics are taken as a whole, one of 
the most interesting peculiarities of Japanese, as also of 
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Korean, just as, taken in detail, they are one of its most 
dangerous pitfalls. For silence is indeed golden compared 
with the chargin of discovering that a speech which j-ou 
had meant for a compliment was, in fact, an insult, or 
the vexation of learning that you have been industriously 
treating your servant with the deference due a superior, — 
two catastrophes are sure to follow the attempts of even 
the most cautious of beginners. The language is so 
throughly imbued with the honorific spirit that the exposure 
of truth in all its naked simplicity is highly improper. 
Every idea requires to be more or less clothed in courtesy 
before it is preseutable ; and the garb demanded by 
etiquette is complex beyond conception. To begin with, 
there are certain preliminary particles which are simply 
honorific, serving no other purpose whatsoever. In addi- 
tion to these there are for every action a small infinity of 
verbs, each sacred to a different degree of respect. For 
instance, to our verb " to give," corresponds a complete 
social scale of Japanese verbs, each conveying the idea a 
shade more politely than its predecessor ; only the very 
lowest meaning anything so prebsian as simply " to 
give." Sets of laudatory or depreciat6ry adjectives are 
employed in the same way. Lastly, the word for " is," 
which strictly means " exists," expresses this existence 
under three diiferent forms,— in a matter-of-fact, a flow- 
ing, or an inflated style ; the solid, liquid, and gaseous 
states of conversation, so to spealt, to suite the person 
addressed. But three forms being far too few for the 
needs of so elaborate a politeness, these are supplemented 
by many interpolated grades. 
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Terras of respect are applied not only to those mortals 
who are held in estimation higher than their fellows, but 
to all men indiscriminately as well. The grammatical 
attitude of the individual toward the speaker is of as much 
importance as his social standing, I being beneath con- 
tempt, and you above criticism. 

Honorifics are used not only on all possible occasions 
for curtesy, but at times, it would seem, upon impossible 
ones ; for in some instances the most subtle diagnosis fails 
to reveal in them a relevancy to anybody. That the 
commonest objects should bear titles because of their con- 
nection with some particular person is comprehensible, 
but what excuse can be made for a phrase like the follow- 
ing, " It respectfully does that the august seat exists," all 
of which simply means '■ is," and may be applied to any- 
thing, being the common word — in Japanese it is all one 
word now — for that apparently simple idea. It would 
seem a sad waste of valuable material. The real reason 
why so much distinguished consideration is shown the 
article in question lies in the fact that it is treated as ex- 
isting with reference to the person addressed, and there- 
fore becomes ipso 'facto august. 

Here is a still subtler example. You are, we will sup- 
pose, at a tea-house, and you wish for sugar. The 
following almost stereotyped conversation is pretty sure to 
take place. I translate it literally, simply prefacing that 
every tea-house girl, usually in the first blush of youth, is 
generically addressed as " elder sister," — another honor- 
ific, at least so considered in Japan. 

You clap your hands. (Enter teahouse maiden.) 
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You. Hai, elder sister, augustly exists there sugar? 
The T. H. M. The honorable sugar, augustly is it ? 
You. So, augustly. 

The T. H. M. He (indescribable expression of assent ) 
Exit tea-house maiden to fetch the sugar) 
Now, the " augustlies " go almost without sayiag, but 
why is the sugar honorable ? Simply because it is 
eventually going to be offered to you. But she would 
have spoken of it by precisely the same respectful title, 
if she had been obhged to inform you that there was 
none, in which case it never could have become yours. 
Such is politeness. We may note, in passing, that all 
her remarks and all yours, barring your initial question 
meant absolutely nothing. She understood you perfectly 
from the first, and you knew she did ; but then, if all of 
us were to say only what were necessary, the delightful 
art of conversation would soon be nothing but a science. 
— Percivai Lowell, The Soul of the Far East, pp. 84-88. 



JAPANESE BEAUTY. 



Two hundred years ago Kaempfer, who first described 
for Europeans the manners and customs of Japan, wrote 
that the woman of Saga, on the Inland Sea of Japan, 
were " handsomer than those of any other Asiatic 
country." In 1876 Mr. W. E. Griffis was led to declare 
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that, " the fairest sights in Japen are Japan's fair 
daughters." In 1802 Mr. Henry Norman, in describing 
the " Keal Japan," said, that if Japanese women general- 
ly adopt foreign dress, the stream of foreign visitors wiU 
turn aside from Japan ; " thereby implying that these 
women, with their picturesque costumes and ways, are 
the principal attraction to tourists. I quite agree with 
him in this, as well as in his assertion that " prettiness is 
the rule among Japanese women." Every one interested 
in this topic knows of the rhapsodies of Sir Edwin 
Arnold over the Japanese musume. It is true that tastes 
differ ; some tourists have blatantly declared that there is 
absolutely no female beauty in Japan. I can understand 
these Clitics, but cannot sympathize with them. If a 
man's taste leads him to look upon a tall, buxom, queen- 
ly, Scandinavian, English, or German blonde as his ideal 
of beauty, he will be disappointed in Japan, for such 
women do not exist there. But if his ideal of beauty is 
the graceful, elegant, petite brunette of Andalusia, his 
eyes will be constantly delighted in Japan by visions of 
loveliness and grace. I frankly confess that what made 
me plan my visit to Japan was the knowledge that all 
the women are built after this type. And I confess, too, 
that after a few weeks among these graceful, miniature 
beauties, the few large foreign women I saw seemed 
angular, ungainly, plain, and musculine. Nowhere on 
four continents have I seen eyes, black and brown, more 
lovely in color and shape than in Tokyo and Kyoto ; no- 
where hands and wrists more delicately moulded ; no 
where arms and busts more beautifully rounded ; nowhere 
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lips more refined and inviting, though they are ignorant 
of the art of kissing ; nowhere more perfect grace of at- 
titude and gesture, above the waist. Their gait alone is 
clumsy, because of their clogs and their fashion of turning 
in the toes T object also to the prevalent use of paint 
and powder on cheeks and lips, and to the national habit 
of combing back the hair from the forehead. Were these 
objectionable habits amended, the obvious proportion of 
beauty would be still greater. — Henry T. Finck, Lotos- 
Time in Japan, pp. 74-75. 



LACK OF IMAGINATIVE POWER OF 
THE JAPANESE POET. 



A feature which strikingly distinguishes the Japanese 
poetic muse from that of western nations is a certain lack 
of imaginative power. The Japanese are slow to endow 
inanimate objects with life. Shelley's Cloud, for example, 
contains enough matter of this kind for many volumes of 
Japanese verse. Such lines as 

" From my wings are shaken 
The dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 
■ When rocked to rest 
On their mother's breast 
As she dances about the sun," 
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would appear to them ridiculously overcharged with 
metaphor, if not absolutely unintelligible. Still more 
foreign to their genius is the personification of abstract 
qualities. Abstract words are comparatively few, and it 
does not occur to the Japanese poet (or painter) to re- 
present Truth, Justice, and Faith, as comely damsels in 
flowing robes, or to make Love a chubby naked boy with 
wings and a bow and arrows. Muses, Graces, Virtues, 
Furies, — in short, the host of personifications without 
which Western poetry would be only a shadow of itself- — 
have little counterpart in Japanese literature. 

This impersonal habit of the Japanese mind is shared 
by them with other races of the Far Bast, notably China. 
It is not confined to poetry, or even to literature, but it is 
profoundly characteristic of their whole mental attitude, 
showing itself in their grammar, which is most sparing of 
personal pronouns ; in their art, which has no school of 
portrait painting or monumental sculpture worth men- 
tioning ; in late and imperfect developement of the 
drama ; and in their religious temper, with its strong bent 
towards rationalism, and its hazy recognition of a ruling 
personal power in the universe. To their minds things 
happen, rather than are done ; the tides of fate are far 
more real to them than the strong will and the endeavour 
which wrestles with them. The significance of this fact 
in regard to the moral and psychological development of 
these races may be left to others to determine. It is suf- 
ficient here to note its influence on the literature, and 
especially on the poetry — W. G Aston, A History of 
Japanese Liierature, pp. 30-31. 
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PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 



Mr. Herbert Spencer justly holds that of all the 
feelings which hold the family together, filial love, or the 
care of the parents by their, children was the last to be 
developed. From this point of view Japan represents a 
much higher stage of evolution than we do. Their filial 
affection has long been the strongest of all feelings where- 
as we are all still in that stage of semi-barbarism wherein 
children indulge in the " luxury of disrespect " toward 
parents. There is ijothing that American and European 
parents dread more than the idea of falling a burden to 
their children in old age, although, since they took care 
of their children for twenty years, there is no reason why 
the children, in turn, should not provide for them. In 
Japan, says Miss Bacon, a m.an 

" looks with scorn on foreign countries which seem to 
betoken a fear lest, in old age, ungrateful children may 
neglect their parents and cast them aside. An aged 
parent is never a burden, is treated by all with the 
greatest love and tenderness ; and if times are hard, and 
food and other comforts are scarce, the children, as a 
matter of course, deprive themselves and their children to 

give ungrudgingly to their old father and mother 

Young America may learn a salutary lesson by the study 
of the place that old people occupy in the home." 

Conversely, the treatment of children by parents makes 
Japan "a very paradise of babies" as Sir Eutherford 
Alcock called it. Here is the testimony of Miss Bird : — 
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" I never saw people take so much interest in their off- 
spring, carrying them about, or holding them in their 
hands in walking, watching, and entering into their 
games, supplying them constantly with new toys, taking 
them to picnics and festivals, never being content to be 
without them, and treating other people's children, also, 
with a suitable measure of affection and attention." 

Possibly, Japanese parents do not love their children 
more deeply than American parents, but they certainly 
love them more wisely. They dress them more sensibly, 
keep them healthy by constant out-door life, bring them 
up on the food intended for them by nature. And what 
is the result? I was in Japan three weeks before I 
heard a baby cry, and I never sav/ any of them quarrel 
or fight, among all the thousands I saw in the streets 
and the open bouses. Once more 1 beg permission to 
quote Miss Bacon, who had very unusual opportunities 
for studying Japanese family life. The following citation 
is so important and suggestive, that, contrary to the usual 
custom, I must ask the printer to put it into larger type 
than the author's text : — 

" A JAPANESE CHILD SEEMS TO BE THE PEODUCT OF A 
MOEE PEEFECT CIVILISATION THAN CUE OWN, FOE IT 
COMES INTO THE WOELD WITH LITTLE OF THE SAVAGE- 
EY AND BAEBAEIAN BAD MANNEES THAT DISTINGUISHES 
THE CHILDBEN OF THIS COUNTEY, AND THE FIRST TEN 
OE FIFTEEN TEAES OF ITS LIFE DO NOT SEEM TO BE 
PASSED IN ONE LOKG STEUGGLE TO ACQUIRE A COATING 
OF GOOD MANNERS THAT WILL HELP TO EENDEE IT'LESS 
OBNOXIOUS IN POLITE SOCIETY." 
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The implication of this sentence is that the Japanese 
nation has been civilised so many generations that its 
children are born civilised, while ours too often pass 
through the evolutionary stages of monkeys and savages, 
before they reach that of man ; and some never reach it. 
There is no need of scolding or punishing Japanese chil- 
dren, no need of urgii]g them to go to school. Japan is 
probably the only country in the world where children 
prefer school to holidays, dearly as they love the latter. 
As to their behavior in school, let me quote the testimony 
of Mr. Hearn after two years' experience in various 
places : "I have never had personal knowledge of any 
serious quarrel between students, and have never even 
heard of a fight among my pupils, and I have taught 
some eight hundred boys and young men." On another 
page he says : " Well, I have been fourteen months in 
Izumo, and I have not yet heard voices raised in anger, 
or witnessed a quarrel ; never have I seen one man strike 
another, or a woman bullied, or a child slapped." — 
Henry T. Finck, Lotos-Time in Japan, pp. 313-316. 



RECENT PROGRESS OF JAPAN. 



Before crediting the Japanese with exceptional qualities 
for the sake of their modern progress, we must agree 
upon a standard of comparison, and that is difficult, since 
the history of nations furnishes only one case approxi- 
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mately paralled to that of Japan. Were any liberal- 
minded Western people brought suddenly into contact 
with a civilization immensely higher than its own, a 
civilisation presenting material advantages and attractions 
that the least intelligent must appreciate, who can venture 
to gauge the impulse of adoption or the speed of assimila- 
tion that such a people would develop ? Suppose that to 
the eyes of the English of a hundred years ago there had 
been abruptly exposed a stage whereon railways ran, 
steamboats plied, telegraphs flashed their messages to 
limitless distances, telephones made whispers audible 
across continents, torpedoes, breech-loaders, machine guns, 
and iron-clads revolutionised warfare, carriages were pro- 
pelled by electricity, and men travelled at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour on machines which could not stand 
upright at rest, — would not the display have revolutionis- 
ed England ? Yet this catalogue of wonders has to be 
largely extended before it covers the exhibition by which 
Japan was dazzled forty years ago. No wonder that she 
stretched out eager hands to grasp such an array of 
novelties. 

If that were all she had done, it might not be fair to 
say that any intelligent people would have acted with less 
vigour under similar circumstances. But Japan did not 
confine herself to adopting the externals of Western civili- 
sation. She became an eager pupil of its scientific, 
political, moral, philosophic, and legislative system also. 
She took the spirit as well as the letter, and by so doing 
differentiated herself effectively from Oriental States. It 
has been objected that this wholesale receptivity was 
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limited to a few leaders of thought, — to the literati and 
the military patricians whose will had always been law to 
the commoners. Certainly that is true as to the initiative. 
But it is unimaginable that such sweeping changes could 
have been effected in a quiet and orderly manner had not 
the hearts of the people been with the reformers. In 
Japan no railways wexe torn up, no machines wrecked, 
no lines of telegraph demolished by labourers who feared 
for their own employment or fanatics who saw their 
superstitions slighted. Eapid as was the pace set by the 
leaders of progress, the masses did not hang back. That 
tribute at least must be paid to the nation's intelligent 
liberality by any honest writer of its modern history. 
We may deny that other peoples might not have done as 
well, but we can scarcely affirm that any would have 
done better. The only known instance of parallel oppor- 
tunity was China, and to China, after a hundred years of 
scrutiny, the advantages of Occidental civilisation are still 
invisible. 

Another point to be noted in analysing the causes of 
Japan's success is that many phases of her own civilisation 
were superior to the civilisation of the West when she 
began to assimilate the better parts of the latter. She 
did not bring to the examination of Occidental systems 
and their products a mind wholly untrained to distinguish 
the good from the bad. In her social conventionalisms, 
in her refinements of hfe, in her altruistic ethics, in many 
of her canons of domestic conduct, in her codes of polite 
etiquette, in her applications of art, she could have given 
to Europe lessons as useful as those she had to learn from 
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it. That she should see the right quickly might have 
been anticipated. Then there was her ambition, an 
absorbing sentiment. Almost from the first moment 
when she looked out on the world which had so long been 
hidden from her, she detected the wide interval separat- 
ing her material civilisation from that of the West 
Thenceforth it became the constantly expressed aspiration 
of every educated Japanese that his country soon " get 
level " with Occidental nations in the race of progress. 
That wish was paramount from the very beginning. 
There was not the least attempt to throw any bridge of 
extenuation across the gulf of inferiority. The frankly 
recognised facts inspired an earnest resolve to alter them 
if possible, and as speedily as possible. How many 
Japanese students have overtaxed their powers of endur- 
ance under the goad of aspiration, how many statesmen 
have made it the prime motive of their administration, no 
one can conceive who has not observed these people close- 
ly since they first stepped out of the shadow of isolation. 
— Captain P. Brinkley, Japan : Its History Arts a7id 
Literature, Vol. I. pp. 11-14. 



PRIVATE AND PUBLIC BATHS. 



There is a distinction between private and public baths, 
both in respect of their internal arrangements and also of 
the purpose which they serve. In the former the bath 
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(furo) is a pretty deep wooden tub of a bluut oval form, 
shorter than the body. At its sharper end projects a 
small sheet-iron flue, which is connected below with a 
small fire apparatus, and is employed to heat the sur- 
rounding water. The furo is placed according to circum- 
stances near the kitchen, or in a separate bath-room (yu- 
dono) on the side of the court and garden. Towards five 
or six o'clock in the afternoon, or even some hours later, 
according to the quality used, the water is heated, and 
then used in succession from the master of the house to 
the humblest servant. In inns the most distinguished 
visitor has the preference. After the visitors follow the 
heads of the family and children ; and last come the 
servants, so that sometimes thirty persons or more one 
after another use the same water, and the process is pro- 
longed far into the night. The repulsive element of such 
an arrangement is somewhat lessened when we remember 
that the process is repeated every day, that soap and 
other meterials that soil the water are not used, the whole 
consisting rather in a rapid washing down of the body, 
while an arrangement at the side of the bath gives every 
one who leaves it the opportunity of washing his face and 
hands with clean spring water that is not used by any- 
body else. To the traveller such a bath is a great refresh- 
ment. He undresses in his room, throws about him a 
light cotton gown (yu-kata), reaching to the ankles, and 
held together by a girdle round the waist, and thus be- 
takes himself to the yu-dono In the better houses the 
bathing arrangements are in connection with the enter- 
taining' rooms. A small ante-room with mirror, etc. is 
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used to put on the yu-hata. The furo in the adjoining 
bath-room stands upon a trellis-work of laths. Every- 
thing is unexceptionably clean, and the bath itself, made 
of beautiful white hino-hi, is very inviting. Beside it 
stands upon a small low table the brightly polished copper 
or brazen wash-basin in the form of a cylinder of from 
five to eight centimetres deep, with clean water, and near 
it a porcelain saucer with salt for cleaning the teeth. The 
new tooth-brush (yoji), which lies near, a white willow 
rod of the lengh of the hand, somewhat sharpened at 
one end, at the other converted by numerous inch-deep 
cuts into a pretty stiff brush of fibres, can easily be re- 
placed. These utensils for cleaning the teeth are very 
cheap — a yqji costing less than a farthing — and there- 
fore within everybody's reach, and generally used to a 
degree which connot be paralleled among any other 
people in the world. 

"With these excellant arrangements, the placing of the 
bath near the house, and not unfrequently even at the 
side of the road, stands indeed in strong contrast. The 
unconcern with which the female members of the house- 
hold use the bath in view of the men and of pasters-by 
has caused many a European no little astonishment. 

There are many public bath-houses for the people in 
every town. The passer-by easily recognises them by the 
steam and noise issuing therefrom, for these establish- 
ments serve not only the purposes of cleanliness, but 
those also of entertainment and recreation. Here ac- 
quaintances meet each other daily, to smoke their pipes 
or chat together, before or after their ablutions. Formerly 
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both sexes bathed together without any concern, they are 
now separated by a plank partition barely one and a half 
metres high. The Japanese, though on the whole he does 
not stand upon a high level of morality, did not upon 
such occasions indulge himself in anything that was un- 
seemly even according to our ideas. It was only contact 
with Europeans that opened his eyes, and put an end to 
this Paradisaical simplicity. Was it a sign of moral cor- 
ruption, or even of a want of decency ? By no means. 
In Japan, the grown-up man accustomed to see his 
mother and sisters at their work about the house with the 
upper part of the body uncovered, regards female nudity 
from quite another standpoint than that of the European. 
Even the morally very sensitive and high-toned native 
did not regard it as unfitting for his nearest female rela- 
tives to perform their daily ablutions in his presence, and 
they likewise knew that in so doing they violated none of 
their country's moral laws. Bashfulness is undoubtedly 
a product of social life and civilisation, as was pointed out 
long ago by Eousseau. It is no criterion of morality, 
appears in different forms, and varies with the education 
of mankind and with the climate in which they Hve. — 
J. J. Bein, Japan : Travells and Besearches, pp. 411- 
413. 
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ENGLISHMEN IN YOKOHAMA. 



The predominating culture, thought, manners, dress, 
and household economy in Yokohama, as in all the East- 
ern ports, is English. Outnumbering all the other 
nationalities, with the Press, the Church, the Bar, and 
the Banks in their own hands ; with their ever-present 
soldiers and navy ; with their unrivaled civil service, 
which furnishes so many gentlemanly officials ; and with 
most of the business under their control, the prevalence of 
English thought and methods is very easily accounted for. 
Because of the very merits and excellences of the genuine 
Englishman, the American in the East can easily forgive 
the intense narrowness, the arrogant conceit, and, as relates 
to American affairs, the ludicrous ignorance and fondly be- 
lieved perfection of knowledge of so many who arrogate to 
themselves all the insular perfections. Perhaps most of the 
Englishmen at the East are fair representatives of Eng- 
land's best fruits ; but a grievously large number, removed 
from the higher social pressure which was above them, and 
which kept them at true level in England, find themselves 
without that social pressure in the East ; and obeying the 
" law of pressures," they are apt to become offensively 
vaporous in their pretensions. These persons are sur- 
prised to find even American enterprise in the East. 
They are the most radical and finical concerning every 
idea, custom, ceremony, or social despotism of any kind 
supposed to be English. These men help to form the 
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army of hard-heads and civilised boors in Japan, to 
which cur own country furnishes recruits, who do so 
much toward helping the Japanese to carry out in Japan 
their favorite anrasement in American hotels, i.e., to 
descend on an elevator ; that is, to lay aside their own 
dignifieil politeness, and to adopt the rough manners of 
those who fondly imagine themselves the embodiment of 
the elevating influences of civilisation. They are the 
foreigners who believe it their solemn duty, and who 
make it their regular practice, to train up their native 
servant " boys " in the way they should go by systematic 
whippings, beatings, and applications of the boot. Fear- 
ful of spoiling cook, boy, or " betto " (hostler), they spare 
neither fist, boot, nor cane. In this species of brutality 
we believe the vulgar John Bulls to be sinners above all 
the foreigners in the East. I saw enough in one day to 
explain why so many of their nationality have felt the 
vengeful swords of Japanese samurai. Although Ameri- 
cans sometimes are swift-footed to follow the example of 
Englishmen, yet it is usually acknowledged by the Japa- 
nese themselves that the Americans, as a class of that 
heterogeneous collection of men, who are all alike to them 
in being foreigners, are more inclined to give them their 
rights, and to treat them as equals. 

Be it remembered that in these remarks we do not 
refer to that large body of educated, refined, and true- 
hearted Englishmen who have been such a potent influ- 
ence in the civilisation of Japan. It must bo confessed, 
and we cheerfully bear witness to what is a fact, that the 
predominating good influence in Japan is English. Some 
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of the most prominent and most highly trusted foreign 
officials of the Japanese Government are English. The 
navy, the railways, the telegraphs, public works, and 
light-houses are managed by them almost exclusively, and 
a large part, if not most, of the business of the country is 
in their hands. Some of the very best, and perhaps the 
majority, of lay students of, and scholars in, the Japanese 
language are Englishmen. For all that goes to refine, 
elevate, and purify society among foreigners we are largely 
indebted to the English. In my strictures, I refer to that 
numerous class in Japan who, with pecuniary power and 
social influence far above that they could gain at home, 
ape the manners and succeed in copying the worst faults 
of the better class of their countrymen. Living among a 
people capable of teaching them good manners, and yet 
ignorant alike of their history, language, institutions, and 
codes of honor and morals, they regard them as so many 
chattering silk worms, tea-plants, and tokens of copper. 
They are densely ignorant of every thing outside of Eng- 
land, and with unruffled stupidity they fail to canceive 
how any good thing can come out of a place not included 
within the little island from which they came. I should 
feel very glad if none of my countrymen answered to this 
description. 

It is to be regretted that the British and Amei-ican 
should be so often pitted together ; but so long as fair 
play, chivalric honor, cosmopolitan breadth of mind, 
and Christian courtesy are left us, we think the rivalry 
must be productivs of immense good Like flint and 
steel, before the dead cold mass of Asiatic despotism. 
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superstition, and narrowness, it must result in kindling 
many a good spark into flames of progress and knowledge. 
Whatever be their petty differences, the English and 
American ever strike hands for good purposes more 
quickly than any other two nationalities in Japan ; and 
before the men of every other nation the American finds 
more to love, to honor, and to admire in the Englishman. 
It is the two nations cemented inseparably to together by 
the blood, religion, language, history, inheritance, and the 
love of liberty and law, that are to impress their charac- 
ter and civilisation on the millions of Asia, and to do most 
toward its regeneration. Let every pen and tongue for- 
bear to needlessly irritate, or do aught to sunder the ties 
that bind together the two great civilsing powers of the 
world ; but as for the social bigot, the Philistine, the bully, 
let his disgraced nationality shield him from the social 
exile and public contempt which he deserves. — ^W. E. 
Griffis, Tlie Mikado's Empire, Vol. II. pp. 341-343. 



ABOUT FACES IN JAPANESE ART. 



Before I came to Japan I used to be puzzled by the 
absence of facial expression in certain Japanese pictures. 
I confess that the faces, although not even then devoid of 
a certain weird charm, seemed to me impossible. After- 
wards, during the first two years of Far-Eastern ex- 
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perience, — that period in which the stranger is apt to 
imagine that he is learning all about a people -whom no 
Occidental can ever really understand, — I could recognize 
the grace and truth of certain forms, and feel something 
of the intense charm of color in Japanese prints ; but I 
had no perception of the deeper meaning of that art. 
Even the full significance of its color I did not know : 
much that was simply true I then thought outlandish. 
'While conscious of the charm of many things, the reason 
of the charm I could not guess. I imagined the apparent 
conventionalism of the faces to indicate the arrest-ed 
development of an otherwise marvelous art faculty. It 
never occured to me that they might be conventional only 
in the sense of symbols which, once interpreted, would 
reveal more than ordinary Western drawing can express. 
But this was because I still remained under old barbaric 
influences, — influences that blinded me to the meaning of 
Japanese drawing. And now, having at last learned a 
little, it is the Western art of illustration that appears to 
me conventional, undeveloped, semi-barbarous. The 
pictorial attractions of English weeklies and of Am.erican 
magazines now impress me as flat, coarse, and clumsy. 
My opinion on the subject, however, is limitsd to the 
ordinary class of Western illustration as compared with 
the ordinary class of Japanese prints 

Perhaps somebody will say that, even granting my 
assertion, the meaning of any true art should need no 
interpretation, and that the inferior character of Japanese 
work is proved by the admission that its meaning is not 
universally recognizable. Whoever makes such a criticism 
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must imagine Western art to be everywhere equally 
intelligible Some of it — the very best — probably is ; and 
some of Japanese art also is. But I can assure the 
reader that the ordinary art of Western book illustration 
or magazine engraving is just as incomprehensible to 
Japanese as Japanese drawings are to Europeans who 
have never seen Japan. Por a Japanese to understand 
our common engravings, he must have lived abroad. 
For an Occidental to perceive the truth, or the beauty, or 
the humor of Japanese drawings, he must know the life 
which those drawings reflect. — Lafcadio Hearn, Gleanings 
in Buddha Fields, pp. 103-105. 



JAPANESE CUISINE. 



The usual everyday meal of "well-to-do" people 
consists of rice, soups, boiled and broiled fish, and relishes, 
which occupy a far more important place than with us. 
Formal entertainments are divided into three classes, the 
san no zen, in which three small lacquer tables of eatables 
are provided for each guest ; the ni no zen, with two, and 
the lionzen with one. The following are ordinary menus 
in each style. 

SAN NO ZEN. 

1st Table. Eice, bean soup with carp, raw fish cut 
into thin threads with adjuncts, boiled fish, and relishes. 
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2d Table. Clear soup, broiled fisb, boiled vegetables. 

3d Table. Clear or bean soup, boiled fish, boiled vege- 
tables, a jar of slightly modified clear soup, and other 
vegetables. 

NI NO ZEN. 

1st Table. Rice, soup, boiled fish, a jar of a different 
soup, and relishes. 

2d Table. Broiled fish, vegetables. 

HONZBN. 

Eice, soup, broilel fish, raw fish, vegetables. 

These bills of fare seem meagre, but such a number of 
dainties are comprised under the head relishes, that each 
table probably contains from eight to twelve bowls or 
dishes. 

At aU entertainments sake, or rice-beer, a straw- 
coloured fluid of a faintish taste and smell, most varieties 
of which contain from 11 to 17.5 per cent of alcohol, 
plays an important part. It is frequently heated, and is 
taken before what the Japanese consider as the real 
repast. 

Before an entertainment, fish either on a fine lacquer 
or porcelain dish, or on separate tables, is served with 
sake to each guest, and is known by the name of sake no 
sakana or " accompaniment to sake." This is inde- 
pendent of the one, two, or three tables of the feast. 
The preparation of raw fish cut into oblong strips called 
sashimi is used exclusively for this purpose, but occasion- 
ally the " sake accompaniment " consists of a large dish 
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containing a preparation of fish, boiled quails, and other 
delicacies, cut up and piled one on the top of another. 
Before this prehminary, tea and sweetmeats are handed 
round, but are hardly touched. 

A few of the combinations used in the best class of 
Japanese cookery are wild duck, dock root, equisetum, sea 
perch, lettuse, turnips ; ferns, sea perch, Aralia cordata ; 
crane, Aralia cordata, mushrooms ; salt pheasant, dock 
loot, Aralia cordata; cod, white fish, greens boiled in 
saTce. Any three of these, in the order in which thry are 
given are found floating together in the soup 

With the namasu, or thin threads of raw fish, the 
adjuncts are sole, shrimps, chestnuts ginger, daihon ; 
orange, sea slug, jelly-fish, small lobsters, carrots, onions, 
parsley, and scraped daihon, four of which are usually 
served on the same plate. 

"With the Sashimi, or oblong strips of raw fish, the 
combinations frequently are salmon mushrooms, lemon 
juice, carp, cut up alive, large clams, strong sahe in a jar, 
boiled pheasant, garlic sauce. With ayemono, a vege- 
table " olla," Alaria pinnatifida, carrots, mushrooms, 
leche de mer, minced beans, mushrooms, and a kind of 
horsetail. These and other combinations in cookery, as 
with us, are partly determined by custom. 

The only drinks in common use are tea, hot water, 
saJce, and strochiu, less palatable even than sake, a form 
of alcohol, which is taken cold at odd hours during the 
hot season. Tea, prepared with water not quite boiling 
and merely poured through the leaves, is the beverage 
usually taken with meals. Tea (cha) and sake both take 
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the honorific before their names. Usu-cha, which is 
made of powdered tea and has the appearance and 
consistency of pea-soup, is in high esteem among people 
rich enough to afford it. It is served both before and 
after meals, and in that case hot water, which is the 
ancient national beverage, as it is to this day among the 
Ainos, accompanies the actual food. 

It wiU be seen from this far from exhaustive account, 
that the cuisine of the " well-to-do " Japanese is far from 
despicable, yet there is something about their dishes so 
unpalatable to foreigners, that it is only after long ex- 
perience that any Englishman, otherwise than ruefully, 
swallows Japanese food. The diet of the poorer classes is 
meagre and innutritions, revolting in appearance and 
taste, and the quantities of sauces and pickles with which 
they render it palatable are bery injurious to the digestive 
organs. Everything which can be used for food is utihsed 
by them. They even make a kind of curd or jelly from 
the water in which rice is boiled. In the cities the essen- 
tial elements of the diet of an ordinary Japanese are rice, 
fish, and pickled daikon ; in the interior rice, or in its 
place millet, beans, or peas and daikon. A coolie's aver- 
age consumption of rice daily is two lbs. Of the luzuries 
of which I have written I never saw any on my northern 
tour — game never, and poultry and fresh fish very rarely ; 
but any traveller wishing to acquaint himself with the 
delicacies of the Japanese cuisine, can do so at any of the 
better class of yadoyas in Yedo, Kiyoto, Osaka, Otsu, or 
even in Yokohama itself. — Isabella L. Bird, Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan Vol. I, pp. 243-246. 
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MY FIRST DAY AT THE PEERESSES' 
SCHOOL. 



To-day I have been over to the school for the first time 
in my- official capacity, and have seen and been introduc- 
ed to my classes and my superiors and to-morrow I begin 
work. Mine introduced me to Mrs. Shimoda, the lady 
principal, who does not speak any English, so we were 
obliged to exchange polite speeches through the medium of 
Mine's interpretation. Then I was taken to a little room, 
where I was shown a desk in which I can keep whatever 
books, stationery, etc., I may wish to have at the school, 
and at which I may sit between classes. Every teacher 
has sUch a desk, and it seems a very convenient arrange- 
ment. Here I was left to meditate until called for, but the 
time did not seem long, for I was busy watching the other 
teachers in the room and conversing with Miss H., the 
only foreigner besides myself in the employ of the school. 
When Mine came back, she offered to take me about and 
introduce me to my classes. So we went from room to 
room, and as Mine announced my name to the group of 
orderly little peeresses seated in each room, the children 
bowed most reverently and gracefully. Then I bowed as 
well as I know how, though I think that bowing is a lost 
art in America. This ceremony ended. Mine would 
speak a few words in Japanese to the class, and so give 
nie time to look over my future pupils. I was introduc- 
ed to five classes after this manner, and then my work 
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for the morning was over, so I went back to my desk, 
while Mine went on to salute her own classes. 

After a while it was announced that all the teachers 
and pupils were to assemble in the gymnasium, there to 
be addressed by the principal, an elderly and scholarly 
gentlman of the old school, but one who speaks cot a 
word of English. We went down to the gymnasium, 
which is connected with the main school building by a 
covered walk, and met all the girls on their way thither, 
each class under the leadership of a teacher. I saw one 
roguish little face laughing at me from among the crowd, 
and recognized one of Yuki's little daughters, who has to- 
day taken her first plunge into school life. She seemed 
to be enjoying her morning's experince, and fairly danced 
herself out of line when she found that I had recognized 
her. When we finally reached the gymnasium, we 
found it filled with girls arranged in line according to size, 
with all the smallest ones in front. When I saw them, 
my thought could not but fly back to Hampton, and con- 
trast our poor little pickaninnies there with these little 
peeresses. But they are alike in one way, and that is 
that their lives are more or less stunted and cramped by 
the circumstances of their birth, the pickaninnies by 
poverty and the disabilities of their low social position, 
the peeresses by the rigid restraints and formalities that 
accompany their rank. 

Very pretty children these little peeresses are, in spite of 
the ugly foreign dress into which the school requirements 
force them. Their mothers have undoubtly tried hard to 
have them well dressed for the first day of school, but 
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most of the dresses have evidently heen chosen and made 
by people not in the least familiar -with any style of 
European garment, and are now worn in such a way as 
to make the children look, so far as clothes goes, like the 
veriest clodhoppers, instead of the decendants of perhaps 
the oldest aristocracy in the world. The shoes and stock- 
ings especially show the parent's ignorance of the niceties 
of foreign dress, for the stockings are of the coarsest wool 
in the gaudiest of colored stripes, making the slender well- 
shaped legs look heavy and shapeless, and the shoes are 
the roughest calfskin, in many cases m.uch too large for the 
small feet. But there the children stand in their queer 
clothes, all silent and orderly, though no one is keeping 
order, and the teachers are bustling about, talking among 
themselves. Any company of American children would 
be uncontrollable if kept standing so long with nothing to 
do, but these children are too well-mannered to be noisy 
in the presence of their elders, and so they stand like 
statues and wait. After a while the principal comes for- 
ward and bows, and all the children bend themselves 
neatly in return ; then he makes a very short speech and 
bows again, and once more the whole three hundred and 
fifty bow simultaneously. Then Mrs. Shimoda comes to 
the front and bows, and again the little audience bows in 
response. It is a very pretty custom, and I do not see 
why, when a speaker bows to his audience, the audience 
should not return the compliment. It seems quite the 
natural and polite thing to do, but is a little surprising at 
first sight. Mrs. Shimoda makes a short speech, and 
then one of the directors speaks, and after that the chil- 
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dren are marshalled out again by their teachers. That is 
the end of the morning's exercises, and Mine and I only 
wait to draw our text-books from the school library, be- 
fore going home. — Alice M. Bacon, A Japanese Interior* 
pp. 8-12. 



JAPANESE HOUSES. 



There is no object in Japan that seems to excite more 
diverse and adverse criticism among foreigners than does 
the Japanese house ; it is a constant source of perplexity 
and annoyance to most of them. An Englishman par- 
ticularly, whom Emerson says he finds " to be him of all 
men who stands firmest in his shoes," recognizes but little 
merit in the apparently frail and perishable nature of 
these structures. He naturally dislikes the anomaly of a 
house of the lightest description often-times sustaining a 
roof of the most ponderous character, and fairly loathes a 
structure that has no king-post, or at least a queen-post, 
truss ; while the glaring absurdity of a house that persists 
in remaining upright without a foundation, or at least 
without his kind of a foundation, makes him furious. 
The mistake made by most writers in criticising Japanese 
house-structure, and indeed many other matters connected 
with that country, is that these writers do not regard such 
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matters from a Japanese stand-point. They do not con- 
sider that the nation is poor, and that the masses are in 
poverty ; nor do they consider that for this reason a 
Japanese builds such a house as he can afford, and one 
that after all is as thoroughly adapted to his habits and 
wants as ours is to our habits and wants. 

The observation of a Japanese has shown him that 
from generation to generation, the houses of his people 
have managed to sustain themselves ; and if in his travels 
abroad he has chanced to visit England, he will probably 
recall the fact that he saw more dilapidated tenements, 
tumble-down shanties, broken-backed farm-houses, 
cracked walls, and toppling fences in a single day in that 
virtuous country where there are no typhoons or earth- 
quakes, that be would see in a 3'ear's travel in his own 
country. 

When' one of these foreign critical writers contemplates 
the framework of a Japanese hotise, and particularly the 
cross-beams of the roof, and finds no attempt at trussing 
and bracing, he is seized with an eager desire to go 
among these people as a missionary of trusses and braces, 
— it is so obvious that much wood might be saved ! In 
regard to the Japanese house-frame, however, it is pro- 
bable that the extra labor of constructing braces and 
trusses would not compensate for the difference saved in 
the wood. 

Rein, in his really admirable book on Japan, says, 
" the Japanese bouse lacks chiefly solidity and comfort." 
If he means comfort for himself and his people, one can 
understand him ; if he means comfort for the Japanese, 
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then he has not the faintest conception of the solid com- 
fort a Japanese gets out of his house., Eein also cona- 
plains of the evil odors of the closet arrangements, though 
his complaints refer more particularly to the crowded 
inns, which are often in an exceedingly filthy condition 
as regards these necessary conveniences,-^and one is led 
to inquire what the Japanese would think of similar 
features in Germany, where in the larger cities the closet 
may be seen opening directly into the front hall, and in 
some cases even from the dining room ! Bad as some 
of these conditions are in Japan, they are mild in com- 
parison with like features in Germany. The filthy state 
of the larger cities, in this respect, may be indicated by 
the fact that the death-rate of Munich a few years ago 
was forty-four, and Kaulbach died of cholera in that city 
in mid-winter ! Indeed, the presence of certain features 
in every bed-chamber at home and abroad are looked 
upon as surpassingly filthy by every Japanese, — as they 
truly are. 

Eein and other writers speak of the want of privacy in 
Japanese dwellings, forgetting that privacy is only neces- 
sary in the midst of vulgar and impertinent people, — a 
class of which Japan has the minimum, and the so-called 
civilised races — the English and American particularly — 
have the maximum. 

For my part, I find much to admire in a Japanese 
house, and some things not to my comfort. The sitting 
posture on the floor is painful until one gets accustomed 
to it ; and, naturally, I find that our chairs are painful to 
the Japanese, until they become accustomed to them. I 
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found the Japanese house in winter extremely cold and 
uncomfortable ; but I question whether their cold rooms in 
winter are not more conducive to health than are our 
apartments with our blistering stoves, hot furnaces or 
steam-heaters ; and as to the odors arising from the closet 
in certain country inns, who does not recall similar offen- 
sive features in many of our country inns at home, with 
the addition of slovenly yards and reeking piggeries ? I 
question, too, whether these odors are more injurious to 
the health than is the stifling air from a damp and 
noisome cellar, which not only filters through our floors, 
but is often served to us hot through scorching furnaces. 
Whittier's description of the country house, — 

" The best room 

Stifling with cellar-damp, shut from the air 

In hot midsummer," — 
is only too true. of many of our American houses both in 
the country and city. — Edward S. Morse, Japanese 
Houses and Their Surroundings, pp. 10 to 12. 



FROG-POEMS IN JAPANESE 
LITERATURE. 



I thought it strange that out of hundreds of frog-poems 
collected for me I could not discover a single mention of 
the coldness and clamminess of the frog. Except a few 
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jesting lines about the queer attitudes sometimes assumed 
by the creature, the only reference to its uninviting quali- 
ties that I could find was the mild remark, 

Seen in the daytime, hoiu U7iinteresting you are, 
Ofrog! 
While wondering at this reticence concerning the chilly, 
slimy, flaccid nature of frogs, it all at once occurred to me 
that in other thousands of Japanese poems which I had 
read there was a total absence of allusions to tactual sen- 
sations. Sensations of colors, sounds, and odors were 
rendered with exquisite and surprising delicacy ; but sen- 
sation of taste was seldom mentioned, and sensations oi 
touch were absolutely ignored. T asked myseK whether 
the reason for this reticence or indifference should be 
sought in the particular temperament or mental habit oi' 
the race ; but I have not yet been able to decide the ques- 
tion. Eemembering that the race has been living for 
ages upon food which seems tasteless to the Western 
palate, and that impulses to such action as hand-clasping, 
embracing, kissing, or other physical display of affec- 
tionate feeling, are really foreign to Far-Eastern character, 
one is tempted to the theory that gustatory and tactual 
sensation, pleasureable and otherwise, have been less 
highly evolved with the Japanese than with us. But 
there is much evidence against such a theory ; and the 
triumphs of Japanese handicraft assure us of an almost 
incomparable delicacy of touch developed in special direc- 
tions. ' Whatever be the physical meaning of the phe- 
nomenon, its moral meaning is of the most importance. 
So far as I have been able to judge, Japanese poetry usu- 
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ally ignores the inferior qualities of sensation, while mak- 
ing the subtlest of appeals to those superior qualities 
which we call aesthetic. Even if representing nothing 
else, this "fact represents the healthiest and happiest 
attitude toward Nature. Do not we Occidentals shrink 
from many purely natural impressions by reason of repul- 
sion developed through a morbid sensibility ? The ques- 
tion is at least worth considering. Ignoring or mastering 
such repulsion, — accepting naked Nature as she is, always 
lovable when understood, — the Japanese discover beauty 
where we blindly imagine ugliness or formlessness or 
loathsomeness, — beauty in insects, beauty in stones, 
beauty in frogs. Is the fact without significance that 
they alone have been able to make artistic use of the form 
of the centipede ? You should see my Kyoto tobacco- 
pouch, with centipedes of gold running over its figured 
leather like ripplings of fire ! — Lafcadio Hearn, Exotics 
and Betrospectives, pp. 170-172. 



AT A THEATRE. 



Our performance consisted of a tragely in four acts, a 
short comedy, and a dance in four acts, in which last the 
Misses Fukiko and Jitsuko, daughters of Danjiuro, took 
part — models of elegance in appearance and grace in 
gesture. An English program was distributed, contain- 
ing the " dramatic (sic) personae " and a brief sketch of 
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the tragic plot, the scene of which was placed at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and which had a 
good deal to do with fighting and plotting and poisoned 
cakes. I have never seen better acting than that in the 
poisoning scene of this play. However much the Japa- 
nese may differ from us in customs and etiquette, in the 
expression of grief and joy their faces are like ours, and 
their actors have such wonderful mimetic powers that I 
found no difficulty whatever in following the plot, both in 
the tragedy and the comedy. Danjiuro might come to 
America and act in his own language, as Salvini has 
done ; he is the Salvini of Japan, and would be a popular 
idol anywhere. One of our party had intended to return 
to Yokohama at six, but I heard him say that he liked the 
play (of which he could not understand a word) so well 
that he had decided to stay to the end — four hours more, 
including an hour's intermission for supper. 

The only disagreeable feature of the performance was 
the tone in which the actors spoke their parts. In ordi- 
nary conversation the Japanese speak in a low, musical 
voice and with natural inflections, but on the stage they 
have adopted the idiotic Chinese sing-song, squeaking 
falsetto, unearthly yells, and other extraordinary sounds 
which make a Chinese theatre seem like an improvised 
lunatic asylum. Almost everything that is really absurd 
in Japan comes from China, and prominent among the 
absurdities which ought to yield as soon as possible to 
Occidental influences is the stage falsetto. I was surpris- 
ed by another peculiarity of the theatrical diction. My 
grammars had told me that the Japanese have practical- 
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ly no verbal or oratorical accent, every syllable and word 
having about the same emphasis. But it seemed to me 
that these actors positively swooped down on certain 
syllables and words, with an emphatic sforzando. I had 
also noticed previously that railway guards often accented 
one syllable much more strongly than the others ; for 
instance, Kamakura. 

In its scenic features the Japanese stage has gone far 
beyond the Chinese, which is still in the primitive condi- 
tion of Shakspere's time when a board with " This is a 
Forest," or whatever else was to be suggested, took the 
place of the real or painted trees, mountains, and so on. 
It would be strange, indeed if, with their passionate love 
of nature, which makes them paint a maple branch or a 
Fuji on every fan, screen, and teapot, the Japanese had 
been willing to dispense with a scenic background on the 
stage. Episodes of street life, domestice interiors, dogs, 
horses, boats, moats, and castles, forest scenes — are all 
painted, or bodily introduced, with an art that is 
thoroughly realistic, and illusory in its perspective. What 
is more, to save time, or rather, to shorten intermis-sions, 
the Japanese were the first to invent a revolving stage, 
which makes it possible to set up one scene while another 
is in use, thus facilitating rapid changes The curtain is 
sometimes raised, as in our theatres, sometimes dropped 
out of sight, or again pushed aside and closed, as at 
Bayreuth. The Shintomi has two ornamental curtains, 
— one Dutch, the other the gift of a Hawaiian monarch. 

But again, just as the splendid acting is marred by 
the silly Chinese intonation, so the scenic illusion is 
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destroyed by incongruities. One might forgive the gang- 
ways running from the stage across the parquet, and the 
occasional appearance of actors on them, especially when 
they are arrayed in their most gorgeous costumes, genuine 
works of art which have few counterparts at the present 
day, and which can be better seen this way than on the 
stage itself ; but one fails to understand how the Japanese 
can tolerate the Chinese nuisance of allowing stage 
attendants to work about among the actors, light up their 
faces with candles, prompt them from an open book, 
bring on or remove furniture, etc , in an obtrusive man- 
ner which destroys all illusion. What is amusing about 
this farce is the Oriental naivete of supposing these 
attendants to be invisible, as is indicated by their wearing 
black garments and veils. An explanation of this absur- 
dity may perhaps be found in the fact that until recently 
the Japanese theatre was frequented only by the lower 
classes, whose illusion is not easily marred. — Henry T. 
Fiuck, Lotos-Time in Japan, pp. 95-98. 



JAPAN'S ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
CIVILISATION. 



To speak of a country as making its debut upon the 
world's stage, is to suggest the idea of youth. But the 
age of the Japanese nation, measured by the mere lapse 
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of centuries, is very mature. They themselves claim to 
have been an organised State for twenty-six hundred 
years, and there is no valid reason to deny at least the 
proximate accuracy of their estimate. It is a great age, 
yet insignificant compared with that of the neighbouring 
empire, China, which can count fully the double of 
Japan's tale of years. Both are ancient from an Occi- 
dental point of view, and perhaps because their fellowship 
with the "West has been so short in comparison with the 
long succession of cycles covered by their records, it has 
become a habit to bracket them together as simultaneous- 
ly introduced to the circle of civilised States. There is, 
however, a radical difference between the two countries. 
China stands, in the Far East, an imposing figure with 
her gigantic expanse of territory, her immense population, 
and her vast wealth of undeveloped resources. Such 
elements seem capable of being moulded into a world- 
moving force, and their potentialities have even appalled 
some leaders of European thought. But if history teaches 
anything it teaches that there is only one grand cli- 
macteric in the career of a nation. Beyond the summit 
descent is inevitable. The continuity of the downward 
grade is never broken by a second eminence. As it fares 
with a man or with a tree, so it fares with a nation's 
growth or decay. China long ago reached the zenith of 
her greatness, and has been sinking steadily to lower 
levels ever since. She was never an isolated State, 
husbanding her resources in seclusion and waiting to be 
galvanised into new life by contac t with rival countries. 
Her very name, the " Middle Kingdom," indicates the 
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relation in which she stood to the rest of the world. 
Whatever other States had to give, she received as a 
tribute to her own ineffable superiority, not as an incen- 
tive to emulation and exertion. That frame of mind 
became at last an instinct It destroyed her appetite for 
assimilation and condemned her to succumb to any civili- 
sation she could not despise. Japan's case has been dissi- 
milar from point to point. Her whole career has been a 
continuous effort of assimilation ; her invariable attitude, 
that of modest studentship. One advantage only she 
claimed over other States. It was the divine origin of 
her rulers and the consequent guardianship extended to 
her by the gods. But her deities were not supposed to 
contribute anything to her material civilisation. Their 
most beneficent function was tutelary. Hence her people 
never classed themselves above other nations in a progress 
sive sense. They were always perfectly ready to accept 
and adopt every good thing that a foreign country had to 
offer, whether of philosophy, of art, of technique, of ad- 
ministration, or of legislation. That is a fact which 
stands out in doubly leaded capitals on the pages of 
Japan's story. From the very earliest hours of her 
national career the stranger was welcomed within her 
gates. Whoever brought to her any product of foreign 
learning, genius, or industry, whether from China, from 
Korea, or from the South Seas, was received with acclaim, 
and not merely granted a domicile, but also admitted to 
many of the most honorable offices the State had to 
bestow, and to the highest ranlis of the social organi- 
sation. Many of her noble families trace their origin to 
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emigrants from the Asiatic continent ; many of her artists 
and men of letters are proud to show a strain of Chinese 
or Korean blood in their lineage. — Captain ¥. Brinkley, 
Japan : Its History Arts and Literature, Vol. I. 
pp. 4-6. 



THE CHARACTERISTIC PECULIARITY 
OF THE JAPANESE SERVANT. 



To the foreigner, upon his arrival in Japan, the status 
of household servants is at first a source of much per- 
plexity. There is a freedom in their relations with the 
families that they serve, that in this country would be re- 
garded as impudence, and independence of action that, in 
many cases, seems to take the form of direct disobedience 
to orders. From the steward of your househeld, who keeps 
your accounts, makes your purchases, and manages your 
affairs, to your jMiWAisAa man or groom, every servant 
in yom- establishment does what is right in his own eyes, 
and after the manner that he thinks best. Mere blind 
obedience to orders is not regarded as a virtue in a Japa- 
nese servant ; he must do his own thinking, and, if he 
cannot grasp the reason for your order, that order 
will not be carried out. Housekeeping in Japan is 
frequently the despair of the thrifty American housewife, 
who has been accustomed in her own country to be the 
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head of every detail of household work, leaving to her 
servants only the mechanical labor of the hands. She 
begins by showing her Oriental help the work to be one, 
and just the way in which she is accustomed to having it 
done at home, and the chances are about one in a hun- 
dred that her servant will carry out her instructions. In 
the ninety-nine other casese, he will accomplish the desir- 
ed result, but by means totally different from those to 
which the American housekeeper is accustomed. If the 
housewife is one of the worrying kind, who cares as much 
about the way in which the thing is done as about 
the accomplished result, the chances are that she will 
wear herself out in a fruitless endeavor to make her ser- 
vants, do things in her own way, and will, when she 
returns to America, assure you that Japanese servants 
are the most idle, stupid, and altogether worthless lot that 
it was ever her bad fortune to have to do with. But on 
the other hand, if the lady of the house is one who is 
willing to give general orders, and then sit down and 
wait until the work is done before criticising it, she will find 
that by some means or other the work will be accomplished 
and her desire will be carried out, provided only that her 
servants see a reason for getting the thing done. And as 
she finds that her domestics will take responsibility upon 
themselves, and will work, not only with their hands, but 
with the will and intellect in her service, she soon yields 
to their protecting and thoghtful care for herself and her 
interests, and, when she returns to America, is loud 
in her praises of the competence and devotion of her 
Japanese servants. Even in the treaty ports, where con- 
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tact with foreigners has given to the Japanese attendants 
the silent and repressed air that we regard as the stand- 
ard manners for a servant, they have not resigned their 
right of private judgment, but if faithful and honest, seek 
the best good of their employer, even if his best good in- 
volves disobedience of his orders. This characteristic of 
the Japanese ser^vant is aggravated when he is in the 
employment of foreigners, for the simple reason that he 
is apt to regard the foreigner as a species of imbecile, who 
must be cared for tenderly because he is quite incompetent 
to care for hi^iself, but whose fancies must not be too 
much regarded. — Alice M. Bacon, Japanese Girls and 
Women, pp. 299-302. 



WHY JAPANESE MERCHANTS LACK 
COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 



We must remember that the religious and ethical 
systems that fostered the moral life of Old Japan are by 
no means dead, and that there is still a love of righteous- 
ness that will not shrink at sacrifice to defeat evil. There 
is no doubt that this exposure of corruption where it was 
least expected has made it easier to look with favor on 
universal standards of morality, and to feel the need of a 
religion that develops the sense of responsibility on the 
part of the individual. Three of Japan's great statesmen, 
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Counts Okuma and Aoki and Baron Maejima, have 
recently given public expression to the need of a religion, 
by which they mean Christianity. 

It may be well here to notice the prime cause of the 
lack of commercial morality in Japan. I have often been 
asked why a Chinaman's word is as good as gold, while 
that of the Japanese is worthless. There are some who 
ask with more discrimination : " Why is it that in China 
a merchant is thoroughly reliable and the officials very 
corrupt, while in Japan the officials are all right and the 
merchants cannot be trusted ? " Surprise is often ex- 
pressed that the two nations are so different in com- 
mercial matters. The reason is perfectly obvious. Both 
nations were developed under Confacian ethics, the center 
of which is the five relations of parents and children : lord 
and retainer ; husband and wife ; brothers and sisters ; 
and friends. China emphasized the relation of parents 
and dhildren, with its correlative of filial piety, as being of 
prime importance. The family is first, and whatever 
tends to give it permanence and prosperity is honorable. 
Since commerce builds it up, it is an honorable calling 
demanding trustworthy methods. This is why the 
Chinaman is commercially reliable. The experience of 
ages has evolved the honest Chinaman in a calling that 
brings no disgrace. 

When, however, the Confucian ethics came to Japan, 
about a thousand years ago, already the military spirit 
was in the ascendant, and so the order of the two leading 
relations was reversed, and that of lord and retainer, with 
its correlative of loyalty, took the highest place. The 
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State was everything, and those whose courage and fideli- 
ty made strong the foundations of the empire were the 
honored class. Loyalty and learning made the two- 
sworded Samurai, and they made Japan. The virtues of 
the warrior are readiness to sacrifice his family, his life, 
everything for his prince ; love of righteousness, simplicity 
of hfe, and dislike of money, with its corrupting and 
enervating temptations. Hence the merchant, with his 
soft life, was put at the very bottom of the social order, 
and came to be dispised as one who valued money above 
all things else, and who would lie for gain. Ages -of 
social contempt have developed the Japanese trader, and 
while there were a few mercantile houses like the 
Mitsuis, whose word was as good as gold, and is now, 
they were the exception. This is the largest factor in the 
explanation of the present commercial discredit of Japan. 
But any one who knows the people knows that this evil 
will mend. Mercantile education now embodies ethical 
training on universal lines, and now there is noticeably 
forming a public opinion that will be a strong corrective. 
The bad reputation of Japan in commercial matters is 
simply temporary. The nation that can withstand the 
vices of the West and the worst evil of the East, opium, 
and that can adopt and adapt whole strata of our noblest 
traditions in government, law and education, is not going 
to be wrecked by the low commercial traditions of her 
once bottom class. — Eev. J. H. DeForest, The Japan of 
1908, in the Independent, 21 Jan , 1904. 
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FOREIGN COSTUME AS WORN BY 
JAPANESE MEN AND WOMEN. 



The Japanese woman does not have a pretty figure. 
She is always short and stumpy. Her neck and waist 
are large, and her shoulders are broad and her flesh seems 
to be evenly distributed. A modiste would say that she 
had no shape at all and therefore it is impossible to make 
a modern dress to fit her. The ancient style of garments, 
particularly those used by the upper classes, were especial- 
ly adapted to the peculiarities of the Japanese women, 
and a lady always looks well in the soft grays and delicate 
tints that she selects for her kimonos. But one who will 
be very pretty and graceful in her native costume gene- 
rally looks like a guy when she puts on a Paris dress, no 
matter how fine the material or who made it. 

The modern costume is universally admired and it 
certainly adds to the dignity of a man. But as worn 
among the common people it certainly does not contribute 
to the grace or the modesty of the women, for it consists 
of a single garment fastened only with a girdle which 
allows it to flop open both above and below the waist and 
expose a large portion of the person which women in 
other countries are taught to conceal. It should be said, 
however, that the Japanese women as a rule are very 
modest. A gentleman who has been living in Japan for 
more than a quarter of a century and has seen all there 
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is in Japanese life, asserts that he never knew a native 
woman to intentionally commit an impropriety. 

But neither the Japanese lady nor gentleman is im- 
proved in appearance by modern dress. The men appear 
to have no idea of what looks well and wear the most 
outlandish combinations. You seldom see one clad in a 
full suit of the same color, and they do not like dark 
clothes. They usually have a blue coat, a pink vest, 
lavender trousers, a red necktie, a green hat, and if they 
can find a shirt of another color they put it on. In 
selecting their native costumes they choose quiet grays, 
blues and browns and in the manufacture of fabrics and 
in the decorative arts no people are so skilful in combin- 
ing shades as the Japanese, but they do not seem to have 
the sense of good taste in the selection of European gar- 
ments. 

It is usually the case, too, that a young Japanese who 
puts on foreign garments thinks it necessary to adopt 
other foreign customs, and, not having a very clear idea 
as to what they are, makes a ridiculous spectacle of him- 
self with the best of intentions. He puts his hat on the 
back of his head, sticks a cigar in the corner of his mouth, 
takes a cane in his hand, and thinks he is a perfect model 
of an American or an English gentleman, when in fact 
he is a poor imitation of a loafer. But I suppose that 
the Americans and Europeans who put on Japanese 
garments and attempt to imitate their manners are sub- 
ject to the same criticisms. I heard a Japanese lady 
who had witnessed a performance of " The Mikado " in 
the United States, commenting upon the costumes in a 
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very amusing way, and from what she said I judge that, 
from the Japanese standpoint, the performers must have 
looked ridiculous.— W. B. Curtis,* The Yankees of the 
Zast, Vol. I, pp. 250-253. 



MR. YUKICHI FUKUZAWA. 



Mr. Fukuzawa, the editor of Jiji Shimpo, the leading 
independent paper of Tokyo, and in some respects the 
ablest journal in the East, is perhaps the most remarkable 
man in Japan. Pie is called " The Great Commoner," 
and is usually compared to John Bright, but is more like 
Horace Grreeley. He is both editor and schoolmaster by 
trade. 

The Keio Gijiku, a college of which he is the owner 
and president, is the most famous private institution in 
the land, and was the first of the native schools to adopt 
the modern foreign system of education. He has about 
1,500 young men under his immediate charge studying 
the sciences, law, medicine, engineering, political economy, 
art, music and other branches of learning, and his 
vigorous personality pervades the entire institution. He 
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teaches no special line of studies himself, but occupies a 
unique position. He lives in the school, associates in- 
timately with the boys, treats them as if they were his 
own sons, assumes a general direction of matters of 
amusement, discipline and study, and is likely to drop 
into a class-room at any time and deliver a lecture to the 
students on the lesson of the day or on any other subject 
that may enter his mind. Every week or so he assembles 
the students in the lecture-room and talks to them for an 
hour or two on politics, history, morals or the topic which 
is uppermost in his thoughts at the that particular time. 
He is a powerful orator, without a superior and with few 
equals in Japan, and when the spirit moves him he often 
hires a hall and delivers a public address on a political 
issue or any other idea that may be occupying the minds 
of the people. 

Unselfish, eccentric, original, eloquent, sincere and 
patriotic, whether in the editorial chair, upon the lecture 
platform or in his school, Mr. Fukuzawa is undoubtedly 
the most influental private citizen in the empire. He has 
repeatedly refused of&ce, although three times invited to a 
place in the ministry, and a dozen times or more proposed 
as a candidate for parliament, and has even rejected a 
title of nobility and several decorations that have been 
offered hirp by the Emperor. When the present cabinet 
•was formed he was slated as minister of education, but 
refused that honor as he has refused all others, because, 
as he told me, he did not want his hands to be tied. He 
prefers to stay outside the government, where he can 
throw stones. He belongs to no particular political party. 
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but is thoroughly independent, and is supporting and op- 
posing the governnaent by turns, as it happens to meet 
his approval or disapproval. He is not always consistent, 
and declares that it is an evidence of sincerity when a 
man changes his mind. ' He has always been an earnest 
advocate of the introduction of foreign methods and 
modern ideas into Japan, is an iapostle of religious toler- 
ation, and, although professing no religion himself, de- 
clares that Christianity is the handmaid of civilisation, 
and the education of the common people is the only 
method of perpetuating good government. 

Mr. Fukuzawa's sons have the actual editorial and 
business management of his paper, but it seldom appears 
without an editorial from his vigorous pen ; and he always 
writes it before breakfast. Like Horace Greeley, he is an 
early riser, and when the larks are singing their morning 
hymn in the groves of Azabu he is sitting at his desk 
denouncing some great wrong or a^ocating some great 
reform with an ardor and emphasis that are peculiarly 
his own. Then when the last line of copy is finished Mr. 
Fukuzawa goes to a shed behind his stables and pounds 
rice for an hour or so — which is his daily exercise — just 
as the great American editor used to chop wood. — W. E 
Curtis, The Yankees of the East, Vol. I. pp. 270-273. 
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FOREIGN BENEFACTORS OF JAPAN. 



Japan is not unique in Histoiy, not a case of entire 
self-reformation. Without the leaven from Christendom 
this oriental lump would not be as it is seen and left 
to-day. The aliens employed by the Japanese have not 
told their story, yet, as Professor Basil Hall Chamberlain, 
in his " Things Japanese," says, " The foreign employe is 
the creator of New Japan." As certainly as on the foun- 
dation-stones of the Japan of the Meiji ei-a belong the 
names of Kai, Sakuma, Yoshida, Yokoi, Fukuzawa, and 
a host of others who, while living, were unrewarded ncn- 
ofQceholders, so ako should be inscribed those of the Yatoi 
Tojin, or " hired foreigners." "Whether in Japanese pay 
or not, as hirelings, or as guests, or as forces healthfully 
stimulating, who from their own governments or societies 
received stipend, or self-impelled wrought for Japan's 
good, their work abides. The world may forget the 
singer, but the song is still heard. 

For over a century the earnest thinkers of Japan went 
to school to the Dutch at Nagasaki. These Europeans, 
professing to be neither benefactors nor missionaries, but 
only merchants and physicians, gave their pupils a long 
object-lesson in civilisation. Pilgrims thirsting for knowl- 
edge came from all over the empire to learn of the Hol- 
landers, and dispersing homeward filled the country with 
centres of lights Maligned by their enemies in faith and 
by their rivals in commerce, the work of the Dutchmea 
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for a century in supplying a hermit nation with books, 
science, and medicine, has been unknown or underrated. 
The Dutch laid the foundations of the scientific knowledge 
of the Japanese and their country, secured the abolition 
of the insults to Christianity, and made the way easy for 
Commodore Perry and Townsend Harris. It would be 
hard to find a single native pioneer of progress in the 
early years of Meiji — statesman, diplomatist, aiilitary 
leader, physician, man of science, interpreter, author, 
preacher — who was not directly indebted to the Dutch 

Not, however, until the decade following the apparition 
of Perry did foreign influence become an overwhelixiing 
force and the foreign employe a parmanent figure 
Beginning probably with the American Professor Pum- 
pelly, who wrote " Across America and Asia," the Japa- 
nese Government and individuals enlisted a great army 
of auxiliaries from abroad. In what branch of science or 
friendly service are the makers of New Japan not in- 
debted ? English scholarship as represented by Satow, 
Aston, Chamberlain, McClatchie, Gubbins, and others, 
first rent the veil from ancient Japan, and gave to native 
students the impetus to that critical and comparative 
study of their own language and tranditions which they 
are now beginning bravely to pursue British experts 
organized the navy and trained the lads that are now 
officers and the junk-sailors that are now smart marines 
and skilful artillerists, created and equipped the Osaka 
mint, struck the coinage of which no Japanese is asham- 
ed, and established the vernacular newspaper, now the 
mighty power that even prime-ministers and Emperor 
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must reclTOii with. Frenchmen reorganized the army, 
cociified the law, and built the Yokosuka dockyard. The 
Germans have directed the higher medical education of 
the country. " Not less a feat than the reform of the 
entire educational system was chiefly the work of a hand- 
ful of Americans." The posts, the telegraphs, the rail- 
ways, the light-houses ; the trigonometrical, geological, 
and geodetic surveys ; improved mining methods, prison 
reform, sanitary reform, cotton and paper mills ; manu- 
factories of many kinds, chemical laboratories, water- 
works and harbor-works, and a hundred other improve- 
inents which have enriched the country, and which strike 
the eye and excite the admiration of the tourist — " all are 
the creation of the foreign employes of the Japanese 
Government." 

True type of the foreigners who not merely advised or 
inspected but who wrought by example and precept, 
patiently teaching technical details, was the German Dr. 
Gottfried von Wagener, whose personal friendship the 
writer enjoyed while a fellow-worker in the Imperial 
University from 1871 to 1874. Dr. Wagener, born in 
Germany in 1831, .was a master of applied science when, 
in 1870, he entered the service of the daimio of Hizeu to 
improve the methods of porcelain manufacture at Arita, 
in which he happily succeeded so far as the resources of 
that province would then admit. One of his notable 
triumphs was in the introduction of coal as fuel. Besides 
his services in education at Tokio and Kioto, he assisted 
materially in preparing the art exhibits of the Japanese 
at Vienna and Philadelphia. He established the Artisan's 
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School in Tokio, revolutionized the cloisonne-eua,mei in- 
dustry, and invented the famous Asahiyaki (Morning-sun 
faience), or pottery with varied colors under the glaze. 
The wiiter has never known a man who combined more 
nobly for the benefit of his fellow-men self-absorption in 
science with absolute self-effacement in disposition. He 
died at Suruga Dai in Tokio, Kovember 8, 1892. 

In the higher work of moral education and reform, the 
Christian missionary is a noble figure. The first teachers 
of language, literature science, and philosophy ; the first 
dispensers of medicine and healing, active in charitable 
relief, constantly stimulating to the Government and 
people by their hospitals, schools, colleges, preaching and 
advocacy of moral reforms : training tens of thousands of 
natives 'in the arts of self-government and parliamentary 
procedure ; supplanting the old Confucian and Chinese 
codes of ethics with nobler ideals and practice, the 
teachers of Christianity have prepared the nation for the 
adoption of a higher form of civilisation. Greater even 
than the wants of modern material forces and appliances, 
by the confessions of her own most thoughtful men is 
Japan's need of moral power. 

True types of the servant of servants, for Christ's sake, 
to the people of Japan, are Mr. and Mrs, J. C. Hepburn, 
who have done so much to break down the barriers be- 
tween natives and foreigners. After thirty-three years of 
service in school, dispensary, home and study, Dr. Hep- 
burn left Yokohama for the United States in Oct., 1892. 
The story of the " American Missionary in Japan," of 
influences and results, and of native appreciation, has 
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been modestly told in part by Dr. M. L. Gordon.* Since 
the reaction against everything foreign, ■which began in 
1888, the Christian churches and schools have suffered. 
Yet the loss, or rather the retarded acceleration of 
progress, signifies " no real change of purpose in the 
national mind." " Japan for the Japanese " does not 
mean more than healthy patriotism. Digestion and 
assimilation are as necessary as reception. Christianity, 
now rooted in the soil, no longer a mere exotic, can live its 
own life in the hearts and the minds of the people. 
Christian theology can live and grow expressed in terms 
of Far-Oriental as well as in Greek or Latin terminology. 
The Japanese Christians will create their own theology 
and adapt it to the national consciousness more healthful- 
ly, truthfully, and spiritually than can foreigners. In 
treating of " The Theological Movement in Japan," we 
have summed up our impressions as follows : '•' The 
Japanese genius, as vitalized by the Holy Spirit, tends to 
assimilation rather than to mere acceptance. Vigorously 
has the Christian consciousness of Japan cast off the 
sectarian and provincial creeds of merely English-speak- 
ing Christendom. Kefusing the swaddling-bands of the 
Scotch, Yankee, and Anglican phases of the faith, it has 

sought the simplicity that is Christ They, with the 

Bible in hand, sought the shortest path to Christ. "+ 



* Gordon Jt^ An American Missionary in Japan, TAWiA^i"— ^ 
Boston fll^f 
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Already the record of independent native Christian life, 
work, and literature is a noble one. It shows clearly 
that the believers in Christ in Japan want the Chris- 
tianity of Christ not in non-essential and accidental alien 
forms, but in its reality and purity as far as it can be 
apprehended and assimilated by them.- — W. E. GriEQs, 
The Mikado's Empire, Vol, II. pp. 619-622. 



FOREIGN MISSIONARIES IN JAPAN. 



But, while everything seems to point to the fact that 
the present day Japanese have no liking for the Christian 
religion, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that they 
never have had an opportunity of seeing the best side of 
Christianity. Enormous sums of money, it is true, have 
been squandered by well meaning people to Christianize 
the country, but unfortunately this work has been intrust- 
ed largely to men who are utterly unqualified, either by 
education, training, or mode of life, for dealing with the 
subject. 

This may seem a strong statement to make, but, in 
doing so, I believe I am expressing the feelings even of 
the accredited representatives of the Church of England 
in Japan. The conviction that the interests of Chris- 
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tianity are being misused by the missionaries is so strong, 
that many of the leading Protestant foreigners maintain 
that the Eoman CathoHcs are the only body of workers 
who are effecting any real progress in the conversion of 
the Japanese. The reason for this is very plain. All 
the missionaries sent out by the Eoman Church are 
thoroughly educated men ; they also form a band between 
whose members there is no sign of dissension. They 
work in their own way, conscientiously, systematically, 
and without ostentation ; living the lives of the people, on 
extremely inadequate pay ; and the example afforded by 
the lives of the priests and the sisters is accojnplishing 
results in those parts of Japan, usually rather remote 
ones, and always extremely poor districts, where they 
carry on their work. The bona fide Japanese Christian 
of to-day is, in consequence, a Boman Catholic rather 
than a Protestant. 

There are many good, zealous, and educated men re- 
presenting the Protestant missions in Japan, but the effect 
of their work is continually discounted by the mass of 
uneducated men and women, some of whom are more or 
less attached to organized missions, and some who are 
merely free lances, but whose actions have done, and are 
doing, infinite harm to the prospects of Christianity, and 
especially to the Protestant section of it. 

To convey a proper idea as. to how this evil exists, it is 
necessary to explain what mission-work in Japan means. 
To the English reader the word missionary usually 
implies a career containing a certain amount of hardship, 
self-denial and sometimes even a risk of life. It does not 
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follow, however, that a man may not be a thoroughly 
good and efficient propagator of the Gospel without 
enduring hardships. Now in Japan at the present day 
it is extremely difficult to encounter either serious hard- 
ship in the way of living, climate, or extreme filth of 
surroundings ; and the risk of life is practically absent. 
Therefore missionaries may be excused for not being able 
to find thoroughly disagreeable surroundings in Japan, 
even if they felt inclined to do so. To use the words of a 
well-known and respected clergyman who has lived for 
many years in Japan, " The life of the ordinarily con- 
scientious curate of, say, an industrial town in England, 
entails vastly more privations than is the case even with 
a conscientious missionary in Japan." 

One of the great faults of the Protestant missionaries 
here is that they have not mastered the fundamental 
principle of Christianity, " Brethern, love one another ; " 
and the consequence is that the time which should be 
devoted to Christianizing Japan is largely taken up by 
degrading squabbles between the various shades of Protes- 
tantism about their respective methods, and the details of 
their faith. These petty quibbles only tend to lower 
Christianity, as exempHfied by its exponents, in the eyes 
of the Japanese. The local foreign papers here teem 
with rancorous letters from one missionary to another, 
often couched in doubtful English, displaying an igno- 
rance of Christian matters, and containing unchristian 
sentiments. The air is thick with childish and vitupera- 
tive pamphlets, paid for by the supporters of these misr 
sions ; and whatever the object of such literature may be, 
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it can have but one result, of lessening the chances of 
Christianity in a foreign country.— Stafford Eansome,* 
Japan in Transition, pp. 106-109. 



THE IMPERIAL HOTEL AT TOKYO. 



The European hotels in the treaty-ports can only be 
classed as being good in that they are, as a rule, some- 
what better than those which one finds at the ports in 
other countries east of India, and this is not saying much 
for them. The best hotels run on European lines in 
Japan are found in certain of the big holiday resorts in 
the interior, such as Miyanoshita and Nikko, and are 
owned and managed by Japanese. Such hotels, how- 
ever, can very easily be numbered on the fingers of one 
hand. The finest hotel on the European style, as far as 
appearance is concerned, is the Imperial Hotel at Tokyo. 
It is owned and run by a Japanese company, and sub- 
sidized by the Imperial household, but is so eccentrically 
managed that, while possessing all the features which go 
to make up fiiet-class accommodation, in the shape of 
good .rooms, good furniture, and good ccoking, it lacks 
just that knowledge on the part of its directors the pos- 
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session of which would transfoiTa it from a rather uncom- 
fortable place of abode into an excellent one. 

As a matter of fact, the Imperial Hotel was established 
by the Japanese for the purpose of affording a place 
where official and other receptions on European lines 
could be held, and dinners given as occasion demanded, 
and the ordinary visitor who puts up there does so at his 
own risk. He finds plenty of managers and clerks who 
are civil enough, but he will find that his instructions are 
ignored, his letters mislaid, and bis bell unanswered. He 
finds plenty of servants, through whom he will have to 
elbow his way in the passages and public rooms ; and 
should he require to p]ay billiards, he must push them 
from the table. He finds a splendid dining room, attend- 
ed without any system, and a good though limited bill of 
fare, which, to his dismay, is identical every day. 

I think that the transition Japan is exemplified in its 
very worst phases at the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo ; for 
while no doubt everybody about the place is doing what 
he believes to be the right thing, the people connected 
with it have not learned to understand the foreigner. 
They have fallen into the error — an error which is not 
uncommon in Japan just now among people who, having 
no personal acquaintance with foreign countries, endeavor 
to assume foreign ways— of believing that, because we 
are less ceremonious in our manner than they, they 
should in dealing with us divest their manner of any sort 
of courtesy. As the Englishman who, without a thorough 
understanding of Japanese etiquette, endeavors to adopt 
their style invariably makes himself ridiculous, so those 
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Japanese who mistake our comparatively abrupt ways for 
a want of courtesy, and endeavor to follow our example, 
appear to us to be merely boorish and rude. 

It is a pity that the Imperial Hotel is not better 
managed, for it, is here that a large percentage of the 
foreign visitors acquire their first impressions of Japan 
and the Japanese after leaving the treaty-ports. Such as 
it is, however, the Imperial Hotel is almost the only 
hostely on " foreign " lines worthy of the name in the 
immense metropolis of Japan — Stafford Eansome, Japan 
in Transition, pp. 16-18. 



FOREIGN EMPLOYES IN JAPAN. 



Since the day when Mendez Pinto discovered Japan in 
1542, Western influence began to filter in to the archi- 
pelago. Mosquito-nets date from then, and sponge-cake, 
(called Jcasuteira from the word " Castille,") and of 
course Christianity. Would that all the Portuguese and 
Spanish visitors of those early days had been Christians 
in fact as well as in name, — humble, unworldly missiona- 
ries instead of adventurers ? Japan was perfectly willing 
to be converted until she saw that conversion meant con- 
quest, and thereupon shut her doors in their faces. But 
for this circumstance, she might have entered the comity 
of Western nations three centuries ago, and have started 
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nearly fair with them in the race of modern civilisation. 
Next came the Dutch, whose useful influence is often 
underrated. To mention nothing else, it was they who 
weaned the Japanese from a pharmacopoeia of dragons' 
teeth, snake-skins, and the like, and taught them at least 
the rudiments of anatomy and of a rational system of 
medicine. 

But foreign influence became an overwhelming force 
only when the country had been opened in 1854, indeed, 
properly speaking, only in the sixties. From that time 
dates the appearance in this country of a new figure — the 
foreign employe ; and the foreign employe is the creator 
of New Japan. To the Japanese Government belongs 
the credit of conceiving the idea and admitting the neces- 
sity of a great change, furnishing the wherewithal, engag- 
ing the men, and profiting by their labours, resembling in 
this a wise patient who calls in the best available physi- 
cian and assists him by every means in his power. The 
foreign employes have been the physician, to whom be- 
longs the credit of working the marvelous cure which we 
all see. One set of Englishmen — at first a single 
Englishman, the late Lieut. A. G. S. Hawes, — took the 
navy in hand, and transformed junk manners and 
methods into those of a modern man-of-war. Another 
undertook the mint, with the result that Oriental con- 
fusion made way for a uniform coinage equal to any in 
the world. No less a feat than the reform of the entire 
educational system was chiefly the work of a handful of 
Americans. A Frenchmen codified Japanese law, and 
abolished torture. The Germans have for many years 
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directed the whole higher medical instruction of the 
country, and the larger steamers of the principal steam- 
ship company are still commanded by foreign captains of 
various nationalities. As we correct these sheets for the 
press, two English experts are busy reporting on British 
administrative methods in dealing with native races, in 
order to place a model before the new rulers of Formosa. 
Again consider the anny which so recently astonished the 
world by the perfection of its organisation : — that organi- 
sation was German, and was drilled into the Japanese by 
German officers engaged for the purpose. The posts, the 
telegraphs, the railways, the trigonometrical survey, im- 
proved mining methods, prison reform, sanitary reform, 
cotton and paper mills, chemical laboratories, water- 
works, and harbour works ; — all are the creation of the 
foreign employes of the Japanese Government. Nor 
must it be supposed that foreigners have been mere 
supervisors. It has been a case of off coats, of actual 
manual work, of example as well as precept. Technical 
men have shown their Japanese employers how to do 
technical things, the name of chef de bureau, captain, 
foreman, or what not, being no doubt generally painted 
on a Japanese figure-head, but the real power behind 
each little throne being the foreign advisor or specialist. 

It is hard to see how matters could have been other- 
wise, for it takes longer to get a Japanese educated 
abroad than to engage a foreigner ready made. More- 
over, even when technically educated, the Japanese will, 
for linguistic and other reasons, have more difficulty in 
keeping up with the progress of rapidly developing arts 
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and sciences, such as most. European arts and sciences 
are. Similar causes have produced similar results in other 
parts of the world, though on a smaller scale — in Spanish 
America, for example. The only curious point is that 
while Japanese progress has been so often and so raptur- 
ously expatiated upon, the agents of that progress have 
been almost uniformly overlooked. To mention but one 
example among the many, the ingenious " Travelling 
Commissioner " of the Pall Mall Gazette, Mr. Henry 
Norman, in his lively letters on Japan published nine or 
ten years ago, tells the story of Japanese education under 
the fetching title of " A Nation at School ; " but the impres- 
sion left is that they have been their own school-masters. 
In another letter on " Japan in Arms," he discourses con- 
cerning " the Japanese military re-organisers," the Yoko- 
suka dockyard, and other matters, but omits to mention 
that the re-organisers were Frenchmen, and that the 
Yokosuka dockyard was also a French creation. Similar- 
ly when treating of the development of the Japanese 
newspaper press, he ignores the fact that it owed its 
origin to an Englishman, which surely, to one whose 
object was reality, should have seemed an item worth re- 
cording. 

These letters, so full and apparently so frank, really so 
deceptive, are, as we have said, but one instance among 
many of the way in which popular writers on Japan 
travesty history by ignoring the part which foreigners 
have played. The reasons for this are not far to seek. 
A wonderful tale will please folks at a distance all the 
better if made more wonderful stiU. Japanese progress 
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traced to its causes and explained by reference to the 
means employed, is not nearly such fascinating reading 
as -when represented in the guise of a fairy creation 
sprung from nothing, like Aladdin's palace. Many good 
people enjoy nothing so much as unlimited sugar and 
superlatives ; and the Japanese have really done so much 
that it seems scarcely stretching the truth to make out 
they have done the impossible. Then, too, they are such 
pleasant hosts, vyhereas the foreign employes are not 
always inclined to be hosts at all to the literary and 
journalistic globe-trotter, who thirsts for facts and statis- 
tics to his own theories, and demonstrates to old residents 
that their opinions are simply a mass of prejudice. 
There is nothing picturesque in the foreign employe. 
With his club, and his tennis-ground, and his brick 
house, and his wife's piano, and the rest of the European 
entourage which he strives to create around him in order 
sometimes to forget his exile, he strikes a false note. The 
esthetic and literary globe-trotter would fain revel in a 
tea-tray existence for the nonce, because the very moment 
he tires of it, he can pack and be off. The foreign 
employe cannot treat life so jauntily, for he has to make his 
living ; and when a man is forced to live in Lotus-land, 
it is Lotus-land no longer. Hence an irreconcilable feud 
between the foreign employes in Japan and those literary 
gentlemen who paint Japan in the brilliant hues of their 
own imagination. For our part, we see no excuse — even 
from a literary point of view — for inaccuracy in this 
matter. Japan is surely fair enough, her people are 
attractive enough, her progress has been remarkable 
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enough, for plenty of praise to remain, even when all just 
deductions are made and credit awarded to those who 
have helped her to her present position. Why ex- 
aggerate ? Japan can afford to borrow Cromwell's word, 
and say, " Paint me as I am ! " — B. H. Chamberlain, 
Things Japanese, pp. 164-168, 



POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS 
OF JAPAN. 



In order to understand the position, let us try and 
imagine that there is established in England a treaty- 
port, say at Wapping Old Stairs, or other convenient 
locality for shipping ; and that in pursuit of their business 
a highly respectable class of Japanese tradesmen have 
established themselves there ; that they have built their 
own houses, live their own lives, wear their own clothes, 
are under their own jurisdiction, and do not bother to 
learn our language (for the treaty-port foreigner in Japan, 
with very rare exceptions, never troubles to learn Japanese). 
Let us further assume that this imaginary Japanese com- 
munity in England are in the habit of publishing daily 
newspapers violently denouncing everything that is 
British, simyly because the methods of the Enghsh dock- 
laborers, cabmen, interpreters, and ranners, who hang 
around their settlement for the purpose of getting what 
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they can out of the residents, are not particularly scrupul- 
ous or high-minded. We should say at once that the 
criticism was unfair, and that the Japanese at Wapping 
were not in a position to form an accurate estimate of 
England and the EngUsh ; that they were basing their 
opinions of the former on a place which, by reason of its 
being outside British jurisdiction, was really not England 
at all ; and, of the latter, on people who could not be 
looked upon as representative specimens of English people 
generally. We should add that very few respectable 
Englishmen, if they could afford to do otherwise, would 
care to live in Wapping under treaty-port conditions, as 
they would prefer residing among their compatriots in a 
port of England where extra-territoriality did not exist. 

If we transpose this picture, we shall find that it holds 
good in Japan to-day. The better class Japanese never 
live in the treaty-ports of that country if they can possi- 
bly do otherwise. And it is on account of all these condi- 
tions that the treaty-port estimate of Japanese character 
and methods is inisleading. 

The freshly arrived foreigner, however, is bound to 
base his first impressions of Japan on treaty-port sur- 
roundings, as he naturally lands at one or other of these 
places, and very often practically gets no farther during 
his stay ; or if he does, his journeying merely takes the 
form of flying trips to the stereotyped places in the 
interior, where treaty-port people and tourists go ; and he 
gravitates back to, and makes his headquarters within, 
concession limits in one of the coast towns, where he finds 
the greatest number of his countrymen, the greatest selec- 
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tion of Western amusements, the best quarters, and the 
best food ; and where above all, he can make himself 
understood. 

Most people who visit Japan arrange their sojourn in 
that country on the lines just described ; and the man 
who does will tell his friends his impressions as seen 
through treaty-port spectacles. He will say that the 
Japanese are devoid of integrity and morality ; that they 
are grasping, unreliable, rude, and even dangerous. For 
he has read this every day in his treaty-port journal ; and 
he has been overcharged by his trsaty-port rikisTia boy, 
who is possibly the most reputable sample of a Japanese 
with whom he has come in contact. 

Another class of foreigner who is apt to mislead people 
at home on the subject of Japan, but in quite another 
direction, is he who endeavors to " Japonify " (I did not 
invent that word) himself at short notice, and without 
being able to speak the language. He becomes enamour- 
ed of the country, and possibly of some one in it, and is 
rapturously maudlin in telling us all about it. 

To such a man Japan is peopled with dear httle giggl- 
ing dolls, living in dear little miniatm'e houses made of 
" card-board." He eats fairy food out of miniature 
dishes ; hangs the graceful costume of the country on him 
as if the kimono were a towel and he a clothes-hoi-se ; he 
strains the sinews of his legs in squatting on the floor, 
and tells us that he fears his head would knock a hole in 
the fragile ceiling if he were to stand upright ; and so it 
would, if he were eight or nine feet high and his head 
were not softer than the wood-work. He laughs in in- 
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noceiit glee at it all, as he lets the rice fall from his chop- 
sticks on to the spotless tatami, for he is in such a 
delightful little shallow-minded, light-hearted immoral 
paradise. He hugs himself in the belief that he is living 
among laughing children again, and he has no thought 
for the morrow ; for he has not grasped the fact that his 
companions are bored with it all, but that etiquette and 
business exgencies oblige them to appear amused at his 
eccentricites ; he does not understand that, if their laugh 
is genuine, they are laughing at him rather than with 
him, and that it is he in reality who is the child . Mean- 
while his treaty-port guide no doubt is making terms with 
the landlady of the " card-board " house as to the extent 
to which it will be safe to run up the bill, Etnd as to how 
much commission is to be reserved out of that amount 
for himself. 

The above enthusiastic individual, who has solved the 
Japanese problem to his own satisfaction, will teU that he 
has " eaten the lotus," when, in plain English, he has 
merely become very silly. Such silliness, however, is in- 
fectioiis, and his graphic recital of what he terms his 
" Adventures in the land of the Eising Sun " has often 
had the effect of causing others to visit Japan with the 
express purpose of endeavoring to emulate him. — Stafford 
Ransome, Japati in Transition, pp. 3-6. 
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JAPAN AS SEEN BY A SWEDISH 
PHYSICIAN. 



A century after the final expulsion of foreigners we may 
see how Japan and its people, their customs and institu- 
tions, appeared to a man of intelligence and observation, 
by taking the Swedish physician, Thunberg, for our 
guide. Presh from a country in Europe — Sweden — 
where feudal institutions were still in force, he would 
seem to have been peculiarly well fitted to enter into the 
spirit and meaning of the fundamental axioms of the 
Japanese Government. Yet, if we are to credit Thunberg 
(and as to the reality of the impressions there is no room 
for doubt), things seemingly similar, so far from appear- 
ing to him to produce like results, wrought only oppres- 
sion and wrong in Sweden — and in Japan, the perfec- 
tion of order, law, and justice ! Discontent and attempts 
at revolution in the one, — social order, peace, and pros- 
perity in the other. Let us listen to him, long after he 
had got over the first salutations of the little nudities in 
the streets of Nagasaki, taking him for a Dutchman, and 
expressing their wonder at the large round eyes of the 
European, by crying after him ' Hollande Ome ! ' — which 
sounds very like the sort of slang facetiousness not un- 
familiar to-the juvenile members of our street populations. 
Long after these first facts and impressions had been 
tempered and corrected by after knowledge, he tells his 
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readers that ' Japan is in many respects a singular 
country, and with regard to customs and institutions 
totally different from Europe, or, I had almost said, from 
any other part of the world. Of all the nations that in- 
habit the three largest parts of the globe, the-'Japanese 
deserve to. rank the first, and to be compared with the 
Europeans ; and although in many points they must 
yield the palm to the .latter, yet in various other respects 
they may with great justice be preferred to them. Here, 
indeed, as well as in other countries, are found both use- 
ful and pernicious establishments, both rational and 
absurd institutions ; yet still we must admire the steadi- 
ness which constitutes the national character, the im- 
mutability which reigns in the administration of their 
laws and in the exercise of their public functions, the un- 
wearied assiduity of this nation to do, and to promote 
what is useful, and a hundred other things of a similar 
nature.' ' That so numerous a people as this should love 
so ardently and so universally (without even a single ex- 
ception to the contrary) their native country, their 
Government, and each other — that the whole country, 
should be, as it were, encolsed, so that no native can get 
out, nor foreigner enter in, without permission — that their 
laws should have remained unaltered for several thousand 
(hundred ?) years — and that justice should be administer- 
ed without partiality or respect of persons — that the 
government can neither become despotic nor evade the 
laws in order to grant pardons or do other acts of mercy 
— that the monarch and all his subjects should be clad 
alike in a particular national dress — that no fashions 
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shoulci be adopted from abroad, nor new ones invented at 
home — that no foreign war should have been waged for 
centuries past — that a great variety of religious sects 
should live in peace and harmony together — that hunger 
and want should be almost unknown, or at least known 
but seldom, — all this must appear iinprobable, and to 
many as impossible as it is strictly true, and deserving of 
the utmost attention.' 

Certainly, of the whole catalogue of the wonderful con- 
ditions presented by this view of the Japanese people and 
Government, the most extraordinary and marvellous to 
Europeans must be the last two — a great variety of re- 
ligious sects living together in harmony, and, — hunger 
and famine almost unknown in a nation of thirty millions 
or more, inhabiting a set of islands not larger than Great 
Britain and Ireland, and in something like the same 
geographical position. 

And nowhere should such a state of things appear 
more enviable than in England, where we are too much 
open perhaps to Voltaire's reproach of building ' palaces 
for our felons and prisons for our poor.' If the secret by 
which such admirable effects as Thunberg describes are 
secured could only be communicated, what country is 
there in Europe that would not be better for knowing it ? 
What a blessing the secret of religious harmony would be 
to many countries— from Syria to Spitzbergen ! All the 
other good things enumerated sink into a wholly second- 
ary rank by the side of these. And yet what further 
blessings are combined in the uniform administration 
of laws and justice (exchangeable terms it seems in 
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Japan), undeviating uniformity of costume, absence of all 
foreign wars and intestine feuds, of foot-soldiers and in- 
come-tax, with the crowning gift of food to the poor — 
who always get their bellies full ! These are miracles 
which, to see repeated in old England and Ireland, might 
well repay an expedition even to Japan ' beyond the 
farthermost end of Asia to the East.' 

But Thunberg has more to tell us ' If the laws in 
this country are rigid, the police are equally vigilant, 
while discipline and good order are scrupulously observed. 
The happy consequences of this are extremely visible and 
important, for hardly any country exhibits fewer instances 
of vice. And as no respect whatever is paid to persons, 
and at the same time the laws preserve their pristine and 
original purity, without any alterations, explanations, and 
misconstructions, the subjects not only imbibe, as they 
grow up, an infallible knowledge of what ought or ought 
not to be done, but are likewise enlightened by the ex- 
ample and irreproachable conduct of their superiors in 
age.' 

' Most crimes are punished with death, a sentence 
which is inflicted with less regard to the magnitude of 
the crime than to the audacity of the attempt to trans- 
gress the hallowed laws of the empire, and to violate 
justice, which together with religion they consider as the 
most sacred things in the whole land. Fines and pecu- 
niary mulcts they regard as equally repugnant to justice 
and reason, as the rich are thereby freed from all punish- 
jj^gjit — a procedure which to them appears the height of 
absurdity.' 
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' In the towns it often happens that the inhabitants of 
a whole street are made to suffer for the malpractice of a 
single individual, the master of a house for the faults of 
his domestics, and parents for those of their children, in 
proportion to the share they may have had in the transac- 
tion. In Europe, which boasts a purer religion and a 
more enlightened philosophy, we very rarely see those 
punished who have debauched and seduced ot^iers, never 
see parents and relatives made to suffer for neglecting the 
education of their children and kindred, at the same time 
that these heathens see the justice and propriety of such 
punishment.' 

True, there is a slight shadow to this brilliant tableau. 
The prisons, we are told, in this paradise of law and 
justice are, " as in most others, gloomy and horrid ; the 
rooms are, however, kept clean and wholesome, and con- 
sist of an apartment for the trial by torture, and another 
for private executions, — besides a kitchen, a dining-room, 
and a bath 1 ' 

A strange juxtaposition this, of rooms for torture and 
death, with such ample provision for the creature com- 
forts in a kitchen, and dining-room — and even for luxury, 
in a bath ! But we were warned in the beginning that 
we should find Japan in many respects a singular country. 
— Sir Eutherford Alcock, The Capital of the Tycooji, 
Vol. pp. 60-64. 
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SELF-INFLICTED UGLINESS OF 
JAPANESE WOMEN. 



The women seem content with the skin that nature 
gave them, in all its varying shades of olive, and some- 
times scarcely a shade at all. I have seen many as fair 
as my own countrywomen, and with healthy blood 
mantling in their cheeks — that is, when fresh washed, — 
and before they have painted cheeks and lips, and 
powdered all the face and neck with rice flower, until 
they look like painted Twelfth-night Queens done in 
pastry and white lead. When they have renewed the 
black varnish to the teeth, plucked out the last hair from 
their eyebrows, the Japanese matrons may certainly 
claim unrivalled pre-eminence in artificial ugliness over 
all their sex. Their mouths thus disfigured are like open 
sepulchres, and whether given to ' flatter with their 
tongues ' I cannot undertake in this my novitiate to say, 
but they must have sirens' tongues, or a fifty-horse power 
of flattery — to make those red-varnished lips utter any- 
thing which could compensate man or child for so much 
artificial ugliness ! Were it not for such perverse in- 
genuity in marring nature's fairest work, many among 
them might make some considerable pretensions to beauty 

as several of the studies from nature scattered through 

these volumes will show . The type, , is neither 

Malay nor Mongol ; while the elaborate style of the hair 
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is in itself a study, and displays a marvellous amount of 
feminine ingenuity. One might certainly search the 
world through without being able to match the woman- 
kind of Japan for such total abnegation of personal 
vanity. If this be a sacrifice offered on the shrine of con- 
jugal fidelity, the motive is no doubt very laudable ; but 
it leads to the inference, not altogether so complimentary, 
that either the men are more dangerous, — or the women 
inore frail than elsewhere, since such extreme measures 
have been found necessary to secure the same results. 
Surely something less than the whole womanhood of 
Japan deliberately making itself hideous, might have suf- 
ficed to prove the absence of all wish or design to 
captivate admirers ! For my part, I cannot help think- 
ing the husbands pay rather dear for any protection or 
security it is supposed to bring, — since if no other man 
can find anything pleasing in a face so marred and dis- 
figured, the husband must be just as badly off— if he has 
any sense of beauty in him. Perhaps custom and that 
' deformed thief,' fashion, may have brought him to like 
it ; but if so, where is the protection ? If he can like it, 
go may others. Perverted tastes are infectious. Of 
course I shall be told — nay, I think I hear excellent and 
exemplary English matrons saying, with a certain 
monitory voice, that ' when the affections are engaged a 
loving husband sees only the mind and heart in the face, 
and loses the individual features ; and as those are worthy 
of love and admiration, so is his indifference to the sldn- 
deep beauty of the face — his love being something quite 
irrespective of such graces : — and, more than this, that. 
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as a matter of experience, six months' married life serves 
to familiarise the ugliest faces, or efface the original im- 
pression of the fairest.' I have heard some such dis- 
course in time past, in support of a theory — which, 
despite all my efforts, I never could cordially accept. 
But, less than ever could I have done so now, after a few 
weeks' residence in Japan, where I saw the principle car- 
ried out to its last frightful consequences, and with inexo- 
rable logic ! Whatever man's sensuous perception of the 
beautiful may be — and some, at least, are very unfortu- 
nately endowed that way — he must of necessity, for the 
whole term of his (or her) existence, be condemned to 
take up his abode with wilful and unnoitigated ugliness in 
the face of his cherished partner. — Sir Eutherford Alcock, 
The Capital of the Tycoon, Vol. I. pp 191-194. 



IN THE OUTSKIRTS OF YEDO. 



Within two miles or so from Yedo, and yet well away 
from the toil and din of the great city, stands the village 
of Meguro. Once past the outskirts of the town, the 
road leading thither is bounded on either side by wood- 
lands rich in an endless varity of foliage, broken at in- 
tervals by the long, low line of villages and hamlets. 
A.S we draw near to Meguro, the scenery, becoming more 
and more rustic, increases in beauty. Deep shady lanes, 
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bordered by hedgerows as luxurious as any in England, 
lead down to a valley of rice fields bright with the emerald 
green of the young crops. To the right and to the left 
rise knolls of fantastic shape, crowned with a profusion of 
Cryptomerias, Scotch firs and other cone-bearing trees, 
and fringed with thickets of feathery bamboos, bending 
their stems gracefully to the light summer breeze. 
Wherever there is a spot shadier and pleasauter to look 
upon than the rest, there may be seen the red portal of a 
shrine which the simple piety of the country folk has 
raised to Inari Sama the patron god of farming, or to 
some other tutelary deity of the place. At the eastern 
outlet of the valley a strip of blue sea bounds the horizon ; 
westward are the distant mountains. In the foreground, 
in front of a farm-house, snug-looking, with its roof of 
velvety-brown thatch, a troop of sturdy urchins, sun- 
tanned and stark naked, are frisking in the wildest 
gambols, all heedless of ths scolding voice of the withered 
old grandam who sits spinning and minding the house, 
while her son and his wife are away toiling at some out- 
door labour. Close at our feet runs a stream of pure 
water, in which a group of countrymen are washing the 
vegetables which they will presently shoulder and carry 
off to sell by auction in the suburbs of Yedo. Not the 
least beauty of the scene consists in the wondrous clear- 
ness of an atmosphere so transparent that the most 
distant outKnes are scarcely dimmed, while the details of 
the nearer ground stand out in sharp, bold relief, now lit 
by the rays of a vertical sun, now darkened under the 
flying shadows thrown by the fleecy clouds which sail 
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across the sky. Under snch a heaven, what painter 
could limn the lights and shades which flit over the 
woods, the pride of Japan, whether in late autumn, when 
the russets and yellows of our own trees are mixed with 
the deep crimson glow of the maples, or in spring time, 
when plum and cherry trees and wild camellias — giants, 
fifty feet high— are in full blossom ? 

All that we see is enchanting, but there is a strange 
stillness in the groves ; rarely does the song of a bird 
break the silence ; indeed, I know but one warbler whose 
note has any music in it, the uguisu, by some enthusiasts 
called the Japanese nightingale — at best, a king in the 
kingdom of the blind. The scarcity of animal life of all 
descriptions, man and mosquitoes excepted, is a standing 
wonder to the traveller ; the sportsman must toil many a 
weary mile to get a shot at boar, or deer or pheasant ; 
and the plough of the farmer and the trap of the poacher, 
who works in and out of season, threaten to exterminate 
all wild creatures ; unless, indeed, the Government should, 
as they threatened in the spring of 1869, put in force 
some adaptation of European game-laws. But they are 
lukewarm iu the matter ; a little hawking on a duck-pond 
satisfies the cravings of the modern Japanese sportsman, 
who knows that, game-laws or no game-laws, the wild 
fowl will never fail in winter ; and the days are long past 
when my Lord the Shogun used to ride forth with a 
mighty company to the wild places about Mount Fuji, 
there camping out and hunting the boar, the deer, and 
the wolf, believing that in so doing he was fostering a 
manly and military spirit in the land. 
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There is one serious drawback to the enjoyment of the 
beauties of the Japanese country, and that is the intoler- 
able affront which is continually offered to one's sense of 
smell ; the whole of what should form the sewerage of the 
city is carried out on the backs of men and horses, to be 
thrown upon the fields ; and, if you would avoid the over- 
powering nuisance, you must walk handkerchief in hand, 
ready to shut out the stench which assails you at every 
moment. — A. B. Mitford, Tales of Old Japan* Vol. I, 
pp. 35-38. 



ALLEGED UNCHASTITY OF THE 
JAPANESE WOMEN. 



The misapprehension which exists upon the subject of 
prostitution in Japan may be accounted for by the fact 
that foreign writers, basing their judgment upon the vice 
of the open ports, have not hesitated to pronounce the 
Japanese women unchaste. As fairly might a Japanese, 
writing about England, argue from the street-walkers of 
Portsmouth or Plymouth to the wives, sisters, and 
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daughters of these very authors. In some respects the 
gulf fixed between virtue and vice in Japan is even 
greater than in England. The Eastern courtesan is con- 
fined to a certain quarter of the town, and distinguished 
by a peculiarly gaudy costume, and by a head-dress 
which consists of a forest of light tortoiseshell hair-pins, 
stuck round her head like a saints' glory — a glory of 
shame which a modest woman would sooner die than 
wear. Vice jostling virtue in the public places ; virtue 
imitating the fashion set by vice, and buying trinkets or 
furniture at the sale of vice's effects — thess are social 
phenomena which the East knows not. 

The custom prevalent among the lower orders of bath- 
ing in public bath houses without distinction of sexes, is 
another circumstance which has tended to spread abroad 
very false notions upon the subject of the chastity of the 
Japanese women. Every traveller is shocked by it, and 
every writer finds in it matter for a page of pungent 
description. Yet it is only those who are so poor (and 
they must be poor indeed) that they can not afford a 
bath at home, who, at the end of their day's work, go to 
the public bath-house to refresh themselves before sitting 
down to their evening meal ; having been used to the 
scene from their childhood, they see no indelicacy in it ; 
it is a matter of course, and Jioni soit qui mal y pense : 
certainly there is far less indecency and immorality result- 
ing from this public bathing, than from- the promiscuous 
herding together of all sexes and ages which disgraces 
our own lodging-houses in the great cities, and the 
hideous hovels in which some of our labourers have to 
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pass their lives ; nor can it be said that there is more con- 
fusion of sexes amongst the lowest orders of Japan than 
in Europe/ Speaking upon the subject once with a 
Japanese gentlemen, I observed that we considered it an 
act of indecency for men and women to wash together. 
He shrugged his shoulders as he answered, " But then 
Westerns have such prurient minds." Some time ago, 
at the open port of Yokohama, the Government, out of 
deference to the prejudices of foreigners, forbade the men 
and women to bathe together, and no doubt this was the 
first step towards putting down the practice altogether : 
as for women tubbing in the open streets of Yedo, I have 
read of such things in books written by foreigners ; but 
during a residence of three years and a half, in which 
time I crossed and recrossed every part of the great ciiy 
at all hours of the day, I never once saw such a sight. I 
believe "myself that it can only be seen at certain hot 
mineral springs in remote country districts. 

The best answer to the general charge of immorality 
which has been brought against the Japanese women 
during their period of unmarried life, lies in the fact that 
every man who can afford to do so keeps the maidens 
of his family closely guarded in the strictest seclusion 
The daughter of poverty, indeed, must work and go 
abroad, but not a man is allowed to approach the 
daughter of a gentleman ; and she is taught that if 
by accident any insult should be offered to her, the knife 
which she carries at her girdle is meant for use, and 
not merely as a badge of her rank. Not long ago a 
tragedy took place in the house of one of the chief nobles 
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in Yedo. One of My Lady's tire-women, herself a 
damsel of gentle blood, and gifted with rare beauty, had 
attracted the attention of a retainer in the palace, who 
fell desperately in love with her. For a long time the 
strict rules of decorum by which she was hedged in 
prevented him from declaring his passion ; but at last he 
contrived to gain access to her presence, and so far forgot 
himself, that she drawing her poniard, stabbed him in 
the eyes, so that he was carried off fainting, and present- 
ly died. The girl's declaration, that the dead man had 
attempted to assault her, was held to be sufficient juslili- 
cation of her deed, and, instead of being blamed, she was 
praised and extolled for her valor and chastity. As the 
affair had taken place within the four walls of a power- 
ful noble, there was no official investigation into the 
matter, with which the authorities of the palace were 
competent to deal. The truth of this story was vouched 
for by two or three persons whose word I have no reason 
to doubt, and who had themselves been mixed up in it ; 
I can bear witness that it is in complete harmony with 
Japanese ideas ; and certainly it seems more just that 
Lucretia should kill Tarquin than herself. 

The better the Japanese people come to be known and 
understood, the more, I am certain, will it be felt that a 
great injustice has been done them in the sweeping 
attacks which have been made upon their women. 
"Writers are agreed, I believe, that their matrons are, as a 
rule, without reproach. If their maidens are chaste, as I 
contend that from very force of circumstances they can- 
not help being, what becomes of all these charges of vice 
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and immodesty? Do they not rather recoil upon the 
accusers, who would appear to have studied the Japanese 
woman only in the harlot of Yokohama. — A. B. Mitford, 
Tales of Old Japan, Vol. I, pp. 59-63. 
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